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HE editors of Compton’s 

Pictured Encyclopedia have 

designated the 1944 edition 
of the encyclopedia as “The 
Founder’s Edition” in honor of 
Frank E. Compton and his fif- 
tieth continuous year in the pub- 
lication and sale of encyclopedias. The 
frontispiece of this “Founder’s Edition” 
is a portrait of Mr. Compton, and there 
is a special preface which gives brief bio- 
graphical data. 

Those who have been closely associ- 
ated with Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia and have watched its development 
since its first publication in 1922 see in 
the pages of the encyclopedia itself the 
best evidence of Mr. Compton’s vision, 
planning, and genuine interest in boys 
and girls. 

It is ten years since I first met Mr. 
Compton—nine years since I joined the 
editorial staff as library co-ordinator. 
Scarcely a week has passed during these 
nine years in which Mr. Compton has 
not presented some plan or project with 
the inquiry, “Would this feature make 


the encyclopedia more useful to libraries?” 





omment 


With the same objective interest 
he has studied the requirements 
of schools and the needs of boys 
and girls who use the encyclo- 
pedia in their homes. 

Receptivity to new ideas, a good 
sense of humor, confidence in 
those to whom responsibility is delegated 
may not be the qualities which the aver- 
age person would name first as most essen- 
tial to an encyclopedist. Even without 
these qualities Mr. Compton would be a 
good publisher, but then working with 
him wouldn’t be such fun. 


* * * 


HE October issue of the Subscrip- 

tion Books Bulletin devotes a page 

to a comprehensive review of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. All libraries 
subscribe to the Bulletin, and most librar- 
ians are already familiar with this latest 
review. Since it is always convenient to 
have extra copies of Subscription Books 
Committee evaluations at hand, we have 
reprinted the Compton review in booklet 
form. Librarians may have as many copies 
of this review as they need. 


L.J.L. 
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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Padraic Colum, Irish Exile 


By SisTER Mary WINIFRED, Librarian, 


St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, New York 








“But close to the ground are reared 

The wings that have widest sway, 

And the birds that sing best in the wood,” 

he said, 

“Were reared with hearts to the clay.” 

Thus Colum wrote long years after 
he was born in Longford, Ireland, on the 
eighth of December, 1881. He might 
have written them of himself, for no 
matter what clime or circumstances he 
has found himself in, he has maintained 
his nostalgia for the folk and the bog 
fields which early directed his rearing. 
On the other hand, his genius has en- 
abled him to make the most of For- 
tune’s every smile. His father was mas- 
ter of a workhouse in a midland town 
nestled between Leinster and Con- 
nacht. This workhouse sheltered not 
only a changing clientele of rootless 
creatures — wandering fiddlers, ballad 
singers, tramps and tinkers, but also per- 
manently housed paupers whose condi- 
tion had robbed them of the last embers 
of romance, so native to the Irish people. 
Colum’s heart was with these itinerant 
Irishmen who, day after day, heeded the 
call of the road and who filled the land 
with their music. As he told Gerald 
Griffin, the author of Wild Geese, many 
of his poems and stories were inspired 
by these wanderers. 

When he was quite young, his family 
moved over to the next county. In this 
new home, he made those contacts 


which endowed him with a rare store of 
legends and traditions even before his 
formal schooling had begun. A love of 
Ireland’s heroic past was thus the second 
influence in his literary career. Later he 
resided in Dunleary, which is so near to 
Dublin that no giant’s boots were needed 
to place him in the midst of a city 
quickened by the Celtic Revival. There 
he heard its exponent, Douglas Hyde, 
lecture at meetings of the Gaelic League. 
He also became associated with the Fays 
who gave the impulse to Yeats’ Irish 
National Theatre Society. Our copy- 
books do not tell us this, but, neverthe- 
less, it is true, that Yeats owed the ful- 
fillment of his desire concerning the Irish 
Dramatic Movement as much to Colum 
as to Synge. For Colum, simultaneously 
with the latter, began writing plays 
which had their beginnings in the peas- 
ant class and which told of “that life 
of poetry where every man can see his 
own image, because there alone does 
human nature escape from arbitrary 
conditions.” 


In Dublin, too, Colum met men like 
George Moore and James Joyce who 
offered a challenge to his Catholic faith 
and to his belief in the Irish Revival. It 
was sufficient to lift him out of the ranks 
of those who take their beliefs for 
granted. By founding The Irish Review, 
Colum, James Stephens and Thomas 
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MacDonagh hoped to propagate their 
faith in Ireland’s native culture. It was a 
short-lived venture and even _ before 
Colum and his young wife sailed for 
America in the wake of so many of 
Ireland’s most promising children, The 
Irish Review had ceased publication. 


Shortly after his arrival, Dame For- 
tune highlighted another aspect of his 
many-sided genius. The editors of the 
Tribune asked him if he had any litera- 
ture which might be suitable for use in 
the children’s section of the paper. 
Luckily, he had been daily translating 
a few lines of a long Irish folk tale in 
order to retain his knowledge of Gaelic. 
He submitted this. When Willy Pogany, 
who has since illustrated so many of his 
works, offered to illustrate a book based 
upon the newspaper serial, Colum pro- 
duced the King of Ireland’s Son. Since 
that time, he has written many such tales. 
His latest is The Frenzied Prince. While 
these have an appeal to all who relish a 
good story, they are particularly suitable 
for the young in spirit. 


In 1923, the Hawaiian Legislature, 
growing cognizant of their people’s fading 
interest in a native tradition, invited 
Colum to survey Polynesian lore. He 
felt that this undertaking required his 
visiting the Islands, where he took les- 
sons in the native language, studied 
Polynesian theology, contacted scholars 
and studied for weeks on end the For- 
nander Collection of Hawaiian Antiqui- 
ties and Folklore. Under the able guid- 
ance of a Mormon missionary, he also 
traveled through the Islands searching 
for those who still cherished their tradi- 
tions. The main fruits of this concen- 
trated study were Gateways of the Day 
and Bright Islands, which were tales of 
Polynesian origin, of course, but of Euro- 
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pean form which Colum had intended 
primarily for the children of Hawaii 
who were thus enabled to appreciate 
them in English. 

In 1930, he and his wife recrossed the 
Atlantic, but France, not Ireland, was 
their destination. However, Colum has 
never lost his interest in things Irish. On 
the contrary, references to his speeches 
concerning his native land have not in- 
frequently been noted in the newspapers 
of the past decade. 

For the last few years, he has been liv- 
ing in New Canaan, Connecticut. But 
from time to time, he treats his public 
to a new publication, to the appreciation 
of some author whom he has known 
personally or to the review of a_ book 
which requires his specialized knowledge. 
He is not unwilling to tear himself away 
from the beautiful hills of Connecticut 
to give an occasional lecture or reading. 
In 1938 and 1939, he was president of 
the Poetry Society of America and in 
1940, he received the Society’s medal. 
At present he is giving a course in 
Columbia University. These are the high- 
spots in the life of a most approachable 
author, but the key to the understanding 
of the man himself is in his writings. 


Once—he does not tell us how long 
ago—when he was traveling on a by- 
way, he noticed that there was some- 
thing typical and significant about it. 
He thought it the very “fragment of 
Ireland” and simultaneously conceived 
the idea of writing all he knew about 
Ireland’s roads. Not that it was the 
topography of Ireland that captivated 
him, though he loved its very clay; it 
was humanity toiling along or dwelling 
close by these roads. It took him eigh- 
teen years to fulfill his resolution for 
My Irish Year was published in 1912, 
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Road Round Ireland in 1926 and Cross- 
yoads in Ireland in 1930. Yet it was a 
profitable task for it is well nigh futile 
to attempt a full appreciation of his 
literary output without the background 
which these collections afford. For in 
much of his work, Colum has identified 
himself with the Irish tradition which is 
definitely peasant, nationalist and Catho- 
lic. He admits that in so doing he is 
perhaps oversimplifying Irish sociology. 
Ireland is not entirely made up of far- 
mers, vagabonds, poets, or peasants. But 
then, he is only interested in the historic 
Irish people. Whether in prose, drama, 
or poetry, he is “one of the best cham- 
pions of the soul of the Irish peasant 
that has been the prey for centuries of 
a campaign of systematic misrepresenta- 
tion” as Father Cassidy has noted in his 
Visions of Ireland, Old and New. He 
had lived with these peasants and had 
shared their everyday problems. In par- 
ticular, he sorrowed for the unhappy 
predicament of the youth of Ireland—a 
sympathy which he often recorded. His 
essays, particularly those in My Irish 
Year, demonstrates his fine knowledge 
of the customs and myths which con- 
tribute to the fascination of Ireland’s 
story and of the religious and literary 
qualities which have helped the peasant 
to transcend his lowly condition. He has 
found that the Religious Songs of Con- 
nacht reveal what is significant in the 
Irish Catholic peasant’s religion, namely, 
“a deep appreciation of the sanctity of the 
hearth and a vivid realization of the 
drama of the Passion.” His literary 
journeys take him not only to burials 
and “stations”, to fairs and meetings, 
but into the very environs of Ireland’s 
most famous men and women—Jonathan 


Swift, Alice Milligan, Francis Carlin, 


James Stephens and John Synge. In- 
deed, his chapter on the Abbey Theatre 
in Road Round Ireland, is practically 
source material because of his personal 
and deep interest in all that it repre- 
sented. 


Of course, Colum has had other in- 
trests. Like Algernon Sydney Potts 
whom he has discussed in A Half-Day’s 
Ride, a group of essays in which the 
Irish note is singularly lacking, he has 
from time to time adopted a non-habitual 
outlook and has thus become a candi- 
date for romantic experience. Alger- 
non became one by mounting a hired 
horse, but Colum goes to places where 
his friends would never take him and 
reads books which have never been 
recommended. Some of his experiences, 
so unlike his usual life as to be almost 
unorthodox, are recounted in this col- 
lection—his travels in Hawaii, France 
and America, his studies of literary fig- 
ures who are not Irish and stories which 
are not of Gaelic origin. These essays 
reveal that Colum is not provincial— 
that his thoughts go far beyond the Irish 
Scene. 


This two-fold quality, this closeness 
to the clay and yet distant winging, is 
very evident in his drama. He began 
his literary career with an “Irish Human 
Comedy,” the subject matter of which 
was painfully near and real to those 
before whom it was dramatized. It be- 
spoke promise so great that Ernest Boyd 
did not hesitate to claim him as the 


“most important of the peasant drama- 
tists” by both priority and 
achievement. He was only in his early 


intrinsic 


twenties when he was writing folk 
drama which dealt with some aspect 
of the conflict between the Irish family 
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system and the individual. He had ex- 
perimented with dramatic essays prior 
to the production of his first play, 
Broken Soil, in 1903. He later rewrote 
this and renamed it The Fiddler’s House. 
It gives a psychological study of Conn 
Hourican, one of those wandering fid- 
dlers whose counterpart Colum had often 
watched wistfully in his youth from the 
workhouse window. When the play 
opens, Conn has been settled for a longer 
time than he cares to remember in a 
cottage inherited from a mother-in-law. 
Desire of liberty and change, not a love 
of hearth and soil, consumes him. His 
improvidence, concomitant with his pro- 
pensities, has caused his daughters, 
Maire and Anne, great suffering. Both 
look forward to honorable if frugal lives 
among their stalwart neighbors. But 
Maire, a much stronger character than 
Anne, is faced with the problem of her 
duty of comforting her father in his old 
age, no matter how he may choose to 
spend it, or of giving herself up to the 
vicissitudes of life with a none too stable 
suitor. She decides in favor of her 
father. 

In the same year that Broken Soil was 
produced, the Land Act of 1903 made 
possession a fact for the Irish peasant. 
Two years later, Colum produced The 
Land as the third in the Abbey Theatre 
Series. It was based on the bitter side 
of the victory which the aforementioned 
legislation represented. This had come 
as the result of a long struggle—a struggle 
which the elders fought alone while the 
young looked beyond their cottage walls 
to a more promising life in American 
cities. Some years later in The Irish 
Review, of which Colum was one of the 
founders and editors, a statement of 
policy was made in which it was asserted 
that “Our farmers have long been under 
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the impression that agriculture is an em- 
ployment fit only for boors, and as a 
result the land in many parts of the 
country is left to the thick-witted one 
of the family.” Colum had known by 
poetic intuition, at least, what sacrifices 
men like Murtagh Cosgar made for their 
bit of land. He also understood what 
was behind the bitter sight of America’s 
draining off the best blood of each family. 
He had seen the young growing up in 
lonely and unlovely towns in which 
there was no social order to which they 
might become attached. He realized 
the severity of the Irish parent, the 
plight of the dowerless girl, and the bare 
existence a young man might eke out. 
He paints a situation which favors Ellen 
Douras and Matt Cosgar in their revolt 
against the life that was offered them. 

In the last of his realistic plays, Thomas 
Muskerry, the older generation rebels 
against the younger. As influential mas- 
ter of a workhouse, Muskerry is frequent- 
ly importuned by his grasping relatives. 
He counts the days until he may place 
himself out of their reach in a quiet cot- 
tage. But his relatives’ constant appeals 
and intrigues finally reduce him to such 
lonely pauperism that he dies in the very 
place where he had lately been the 
master. 

All who know Colum and his work felt 
that this type of realistic drama was his 
natural medium. But he soon set it 
aside. One wonders why. One explana- 
tion might be found in his break with 
the Abbey Theatre. But this had occur- 
red before Thomas Muskerry was pro- 
duced. Perhaps, he had asked himself 
the very question which he had once 
broached concerning James Joyce’s poetic 
achievement: “Could one who express 
ed himself so perfectly at twenty-three 
really go far?” 
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At any rate, his later comedies, Mogu 
the Wanderer and Balloon are as far re- 
moved from the setting of his earlier 
works as a bird can fly. While there is 
little of the soil about them, the theme 
which is the same for both is as ele- 
mental as earth, air, and water. In 
both, the idea of a character transplanted 
out of a natural environment is develop- 
ed. In the first fantasy, Mogu becomes 
Vizier over the Persians because King 
Chosroes is not loathe to marry a beg- 
gar’s daughter—Mogu’s daughter. His 
metamorphosis is brief and as it slips 
from him, he concludes: “How much 
better it is to devour scraps with satis- 
faction than to eat the breast of partridge 
and be afflicted by what is due to the 
dignity of your wife. Verily, it might 
be better for me to be a groom of the 
Stable.” 


From the desert, Colum takes us in 
Balloon to Megalpolis, a place compar- 
able to New York or Los Angeles. Oppo- 
site the city’s most sumptuous hotel, a 
man with a telescope, Caspar, day after 
day, tries to interest passers-by in the 
“mountains of the moon”—at a price, of 
course. But he himself would rather 
share in the pleasures of the hotel. A 
deus ex machina is provided in the hotel’s 
architect. Then Fate engineers Caspar 
into the limelight and into intriguing 
situations during his short stay. He is 
able to renew his ties with friends of his 
own class and with them he returns to 
a life for which he realizes that he is 
temperamentally better suited. Mary 
Ellen Chase felt that Colum was putting 
forth claims for the spiritual culture 
which Caspar represented in contrast to 
the materialism of the hotel’s clientele. 
But she finds in the play many unsolved 


questions and much perplexity. It does 
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not seem unlikely that Colum was mak- 
ing such a purposeful contrast. In his 
essays, he has roundly criticized those 
materialists who overlooked man’s inner 
life and his essential dignity and prefer 
to treat man as an economic creature. 


It is well to note that Colum’s peasant 
plays were more successful than the 
comedies just mentioned. They are still 
revived on the Irish stage although the 
hey-day of his type of realism is spent. 
Time has robbed his tragedies of some 
of their pristine bitterness. We must 
look for other explanations of their con- 
tinued success such as their faithful 
mirroring of the Irish scene and their 
characters which are generic even though 
Colum considered them as “animated 
masks.” But then, had he not walked 
along Ireland’s roads with their living 
counterparts? 


Before leaving his work as a play- 
wright, a few words concerning Colum’s 
technique ought to be added, for he has 
very definite ideas concerning dramatic 
production. It is the creation of power- 
fully impressive situations rather than the 
creation of character which he has made 
his primary concern. He has consequent- 
ly always placed the Irish peasant in 
situations which best reveal the “true 
drama of rural existence.” It is the 
situation which makes the “strongest ap- 
peal to the audience’s sympathies.” But 
while it is legitimate for an audience to 
have more sympathy for one character 
than for another, Colum, the dramatist, 
cannot conceive any one character’s life 
as being less significant than another’s. 

Drama is not the only facet of Colum’s 
genius. Like other Irishmen, he loves to 
tell a tale and to fill the air with music. 
Apparently he is not interested in the 
lengthy narrative but prefers a_ story 
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short enough to be added to an even- 
ing’s round of tales recounted while the 
shadows of the evening and the shadows 
of the peat fire play upon the walls. 
There are exceptions, of course — for 
example, Castle Conquer, his only novel, 
and that long narrative poem, The Leg- 
end of Lowry Maen. The first has real 
“locale” flavor. Unless one has pre- 
viously delved into his essays, one can- 
not thoroughly appreciate the complete- 
ness of the picture. It is an account of 
the many clashes of the dispossessed 
with those who have helped to rob the 
Irish peasant of his heritage. At the 
time of its publication, it met with ad- 
verse criticism because the union of two 
of its principal characters had not been 
blessed sacramentally. In an otherwise 
irreproachable author, this strikes a dis- 
cordant note. Colum probably intro- 
duced it for a purpose. He may have 
chosen just such a means to demonstrate 
the evils of a family system which drove 
individuals to this: as one solution of 
their problems. For the reader realizes 
with Francis Gillick and Brighid that 
the girl’s mother and uncle would have 
placed every possible obstacle in the 
way of her marriage with a “spoiled 
priest,” an ex-seminarian, who was also 
a Whiteboy. Colum is an experimental- 
ist, but one who views his own work 
with a critical eye. Since he has never 
attempted a modern novel since Castle 
Conquer, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that he has decided that this is not 
his field. 

He also realizes the difficulties en- 
tailed in the writing of a successful nar- 
rative poem. In fact, he thinks that 
since the time of Chaucer only Burns 
has distinquished himself in this medium. 
Why is it so difficult? Perhaps, he sug- 
gests, narrative poetry may need plas- 
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ticity of language. It is scarcely coinci- 
dental that so many narrative poems were 
written when new languages were in the 
making. The narrative poet must also 
find some way of balancing action with 
quieter writing and must tell his story 
from beginning to end in measured verse. 
Nevertheless, Colum has courageously 
faced all these problems in his The Story 
of Lowry Maen, which tells of an Irish 
prince who about 300 B. C., when Ire- 
land was in the transitional stage between 
the Bronze and the Iron Age, saw his 
father murdered by an ambitious uncle. 
The horror of the scene robs the prince 
of his power of speech and so he is 
known as Maen (the Speechless). This 
faculty is restored years later when he 
meets a cousin, the son of the usurper. 
He is determined to regain his throne 
and to do so leads the iron-armed Gauls 
into Ireland. With his victory the Bronze 
Age comes to an end. The freshness of 
the vocabulary which the poet employs 
in his narrative is suggestive of language 
in a formative stage, while the quietness 
so characteristic of all his writing is 
there, too—a tranquillity gained through 
understatements and half-said words, the 
peace of the twilight hour, the story- 
telling hour. 

In his shorter stories, his ability to make 
words musical should be noticed. Ray- 
mond Larsson, who reviewed one of his 
collections of fairy tales, The Big Tree of 
Bunlahy, says very pointedly that he feels 
that somewhere Colum’s prose has been 
minted off in a ballad’s line or cast in 
songs. While most of his tales are drawn 
from Irish lore, he does launch out into 
other fields. Whatever the source, all 
recall the measured speech of the 
“shanachie,” the professional storyteller, 
and retain the Gaelic savor. This is par- 
ticularly discernible in The Forge of the 
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Forest, tales of wonder of classical or 
oriental origin relating to the elements 
which the blacksmith calls upon in ply- 
ing his trade, and in Orpheus, a collec- 
tion of myths of many peoples. These 
are not merely revised. They are told 
with a fine appreciation of the techniques 
of storytelling peculiar to various nations. 
Compare his introduction to At the 
Gateways of the Day with his epilogue to 
The Frenzied Prince. In the former he 
states that Hawaiian stories have no 
formula familiar to us except the “tapu.” 
“Indeed, without the guarded maiden,” 
he writes, “and the forbidden place, a 
Polynesian story-teller would find it diffi- 
cult to carry on.” In the second group 
of stories, he alludes to the use of not 
only such prohibitions, but also of bonds 
and obligations which make it impos- 
sible to predict the outcome of an Irish 
story. These devices are probably Rome’s 
heritage to Ireland, but the obligation 
which Grania is able to impose on Der- 
mott, and the prohibition that no blem- 
ished king shall rule have been vitalized 
by the Irish through the additional use 
of the chivalrous “point of honor.” 


Colum has happy memories of stories 
such as these which he heard when a 
child. Sometimes he seems a little sad 
when he realizes that children are fre- 
quently more absorbed in geography 
than in the tradition of their native land. 
He seems to have made it his purpose 
to fire children’s imaginations with un- 
forgettable lore. And so he is untiring 
in his production of stories for the young 
—without any sacrifice of his literary 
ability. 


But it is Colum’s poetry which will 


make his name memorable. Considering 


the number of years he has been writing, 
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it is a thin sheaf of poems. But when 
it comes to writing poetry, he is not 
open to suggestion. He is in his poetry 
more than in any other field an indi- 
vidualist with one guiding star, his “vision 
single and sure.” He has promised that 
his friends shall have no “parrot speech” 
of him. For all of its simplicity, one 
remarks in his poetry a touch of Irish 
wistfulness and a bit of Irish idiom 
which have awakened a kindred note in 
the hearts of those peasants whose lives 
have inspired most of it. It is this qual- 
ity which makes him one of the greatest 
of the modern Irish poets—and yet, as 
in all his literature, he ranges far from 
modern Ireland, in time, back to Tara’s 
prime, and in space, off to Hawaiian 
shores. 


This is as it should be for he thinks 
that “if there is no great richness of 
imagery it will mean that the world of a 
poet’s poetry is not sufficiently interesting 
to him to keep him writing and finishing 
it all his life.” His opulency is especially 
evident in two of his various collections 
of poems, Flower-Pieces and Creatures. 
In the first he describes the briar blos- 
soms as “growing like shreds of linen 
bleaching on wide green leaves,” the 
poppies as “prodigals whose riot has 
begun” while he notes the hibiscus have 


. the scarlet that was on the lips 
That prophets smote with curses till they 
paled. 
In the second collection of poems, he 
paints the swallow thusly: 
. a Saracen 
He flies. 
Like scimitars his wings, 
And, all unluminous, 
Black, like a genie’s thought, 
His eyes. 
For him the monkeys have “penny-small 
faces,” the snake is “swift as a bird and 
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single as a fish” and the humming bird 
is delightfully 

A life within our shadowed world 

That’s bloom, and gem, and kiss of fire! 
But his earlier poetry has been replete 
with a different type of metaphor. In 
Wild Earth, Garadh echoes in a natural 
idiom the cry of a people “schooled in 
sorrow’ — 

The strength is carded from my bones, 

The swiftness drained from me, 

And all the living thoughts I had 

Are like far ships at sea! 
In the same group is Colum’s address to 
“The Plougher”: 

Brute-tamer, plough-maker, earth-breaker! 

Canst hear? 
There are ages between us— 
Is it praying you are as you stand there 
alone in the sunset? 

Each of Colum’s critics has his favor- 
ite group of poems. Some like William 
Rose Benet perfer Creatures — perhaps 


because of Colum’s moving sympathy 


with birds and beasts. Such interest is 
typical of Irish poets and Colum is at 
his best in his description of the birds. 
Sean O’Faolain, for example, finds in 
his adaptation of the medieval poem, 
“David Ap Gwillan at the Mass of the 
Birds”, the three attributes of genius: an 
eye to see, a heart to feel, and boldness 
and energy to follow nature. But there 
is also there that which Colum himself 
calls the essence of the Irish genius, 
namely, the blending of realism with 
fantasy. 

On the other hand, there are others, 
and I would ally myself with these, who 
treasure those poems which have more 
of the sap and soil about them, as Colum 
would have expressed it. Wild Earth 
and Old Pastures are as real as Ireland’s 
yellow clay. But therein Colum ex- 
presses those fundamentals which lift 
men’s souls the “height up to heaven”. 
Wild Earth, of all Colum’s poetry, is the 
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most representative of the Irish peas- 
ants, who are often justifiably sad. This 
is expressed most poignantly in the “Fold- 
ing Hour” in which the bond woman 
“sings with a heart grown wild how a 
hundred rivers are flowing between her- 
self and her child” and in “Interior” in 
which there is the lament— 

The sons that come back do be restless 

They search for the thing to say: 

Then they take thought like the swallow 

And the morrow brings them away! 
But the scattering of their children is not 
the only cause of the peasant’s sorrow. 
Another is the unsatisfied hunger of 
rootless creatures for land, home and 
hearth and “The Old Woman of the 
Roads” is typical with her moan— 

And I’m praying to God on high, 

And I’m praying him night and day 

For a little house, a house of my own— 

Out of the wind’s and the rain’s way. 
It is well that there is faith to sustain in 
such sadness. 


Whatever medium he may use, Colum 
whose thoughts are, like the plover’s 
flight, “wandering and impetuous” yet 
“turning and flying to return” has much 
to offer readers who thirst for the leg- 
endary past, the songs of elemental man, 
or for the essential among modern non- 
essentials. His lore is drawn from the 
deep well of learning. Young and old, 
of Irish birth or not, cannot but find 
some enjoyment in one who loved the 
land, his land, so much and who could 
yet hearken to the “music that comes 
from far, strange places, where the night 
is on the ground and the bird in the 
grass is quiet.” 
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Children’s books are sometimes re- 
fered to as “foundation literature”. 
The phrase leads us to the thought that 
good books can be compared to stones 
that go into the foundation upon which 
a child builds the structure of his future 
life. If his house is to stand—say for a 
lifetime—the child’s books should be 
chosen as carefully as a mason selects 
his building blocks for they are to be 
fitted into the foundation of a house 
that must rise as high as the gates of 
heaven. 

His house will be buffeted and strafed 
and bombed by evils that seek to weaken 
his will, to corrupt his faith, and to un- 
dermine his morals, but if like the “wise 
man” of the parable in the Sermon on 
the Mount the child has “built his house 
on rock”, all will be well. You remem- 
ber that our Lord explained that “the 
rain fell, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew and beat against that house, 
but it did not fall because it was founded 
on a rock”, 

Since the child must build his own 
house of books shall we turn him loose 
and let him choose his building material 
at random and where he wills? To the 
librarians and teachers, to the pastors 
and parents who are a part of this con- 
ference such a procedure is unthinkable. 


1. Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Wichita 
Diocesan Unit of the Catholic Library Association, 
November 26, 1943. 
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The wide stretches of glistening sand 
along the broad highways of the world 
are too alluring. 

One is astounded at the number and 
wide variety of books that are being 
written for children today. Authors, 
designers, illustrators, printers —all are 
working together to produce books of 
such material excellence that it would 
seem there should be no cause for criti- 
cism. From the standpoint of compo- 
sition, format, and illustrations, they are 
truly literary masterpieces. However, 
the most beautiful book is not always 
the best book. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has 
repeatedly warned against the “black 
paganism” that is sweeping over the 
world and carrying with it on its onward 
rush, books, newspapers, magazines and 
movies, “breaking down self respect and 
decency and undermining the very foun- 
dations of Christian culture and educa- 
tion”. 

The “black paganism” of which the 
Pope speaks has even invaded the realm 
of children’s books. It manifests itself 
rather by omission than by commission. 
One may search in vain for the mere 
mention of God or a faint allusion, even 
by inference, to Christian principles, the 
eternal things of the spirit. We are not 
referring to the so-called “pious” book 
or the “moral-at-the-end-of-the-story” 
type of juvenile, but to the books that 
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are being offered to our boys and girls 
who seek amusement, diversion, and 
stimulation—books that furnish an out- 
let, even an escape for the energy, the 
zest, the exuberance of youth. As 
Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., says in 
his Foreword to Traffic Lights: “A book 
does not have to be devotional to be 
Catholic, it has only to be a good book”. 


Since producing books for juveniles 
became a specialized business there arose 
a need for a specialized agency to guide 
the young reader—not only to keep him 
from reading harmful books but to put 
within his reach books that would at- 
tract him, challenge him, and make him 
a booklover in spite of himself. 


On December 8, 1935, such an agency 
was inaugurated and placed under the 
patronage of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the Divine Infant of Prague. 
To review the history and accomplish- 
ments of the book club to which I refer 
will be like bringing sunflowers to our 
Kansas prairies, let alone “coals to New- 
castle”. 

The late Father Francis X. Downey, 
S.J., was an educator, a psychologist, and 
a great lover of children. His experience 
as a teacher convinced him that nothing 
short of a positive reading program could 
combat the evil effect of bad reading on 
the clean minds of children. So he 
organized a book club. Quite ap- 
propriately, and adding a little touch 
of the mysterious for those who did not 
understand Latin, he named the club 
Pro Parvulis—“For the Little Ones”. 


For nearly seven years Father Downey 
and his editorial secretary, Mary Kiely, 
sought out books for children. They were 
assisted by an editorial board of distin- 
guished educators and librarians—among 
them our own Sister Mary Mark, S.C.L., 
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the librarian of Saint Mary College in 
Leavenworth. 

The plan of Pro Parvulis was simple 
and practical. Month by month the edi- 
torial board selected from manuscripts 
submitted by leading publishers the best 
books for Catholic boys and girls rang- 
ing in age from ten to fifteen years. It 
was originally organized to serve only 
three age groups: Group I, for younger 
children up to ten years; Group II, for 
boys between ten and fifteen; Group Ill, 
for girls between ten and fifteen. These 
books were selected every second month 
for these three different classes of mem- 
bership and mailed directly to subscriber- 
members. The book was accompanied 
by a copy of The Herald, a magazine 
that kept the members informed in re- 
gard to other good books that were 
recommended by the club. A further 
service to members was Thumbs Down, 
a mimeographed sheet which listed con- 
demned or unsuitable books and gave 
the reason why they were not recom- 
mended. During the first five years of 
the club’s existence some eighty different 
books were mailed out to members in 
the United States and Canada and in 
almost all the countries of the world. 
Owing to the war, foreign memberships 
were cancelled some time ago. 


The Quints were enrolled in Pro Par- 
vulis. Marie, Cecile, Emile, Yvonne, and 
Annette at seven were reading their 
book-of-the-month and looking eagerly 


for the next one. Five little girls all 
reading one book and finding it won- 
derfull! 

The offices of the club are located on 
the eighth floor of the Empire State 
Building in New York. We can well 
imagine that the landlord, the beloved 
Al Smith, a friend of youth, often stop- 














ped in, hung up his brown derby and 
spent an hour or two browsing among 
the hundreds of books that were always 
flowing over the desks. Big, little, and 
medium sized books—some in manu- 
script, some in galley, and more of them 
full-blown in beautiful bindings and ex- 
citing and gorgeous jackets. They were 
all different and yet they were all alike 
in that they were written for the delight 
of children. 

Father Downey and Miss Kiely chose 
books that entertained — books that 
sparkled with fun. They mailed out to 
their patrons books that would form 
growing minds into molds of heroism, 
idealism, and sanctity. They would 
tolerate nothing but the best for they 
were building with books. 


In December, 1940, Pro Parvulis club 
observed its fifth birthday with a five-day 
celebration in the form of a Junior Book 
Fair at the Bradford Hotel in Boston. 
A birthday cake bearing five candles was 
cut with a great deal of ceremony in the 
ballroom. There were plays and pag- 
eants, dramatizations, story telling, ex- 
hibits of books and pictures, folk music, 
and dancing—all of which served to 
bring books into the lives of the thou- 
sands of clear-eyed, joyous boys and girls 
who went to the fair. But best of all 
the authors of Pro Parvulis books were 
there in great numbers to meet the youth- 
ful readers and to autograph some of 
their most treasured books. 

Beginning in 1929 a fourth group of 
young adults in high school was served 
by Pro Parvulis. Two years later it was 
decided that the group should have an 
identity of its own and a separate board 
of directors and editors. Our Very Rev- 
erend chairman, Monsignor McNeill, 
was a member of this editorial board. 
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When the question of naming the club 
came up only one name seemed to be in 
keeping with its ideals. It was there- 
fore named for Father Francis Talbot of 
the Society of Jesus. Father Talbot was 
one of the founders of the Catholic Book 
Club, the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America, and the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation. As editor of America he fos- 
tered the Catholic literary revival in the 
United States. 

The Talbot Club built a bridge to 
lead young adults to the reading of adult 
books. It has brought many book com- 
panions into the lives of youths and per- 
mitted them to live in the stimulating 
atmosphere of fine characters in many 
walks of life. Among them are Paddy 
the Cope, Mrs. Crowley, Colonel Romu- 
lo, Big Doc’s Girl, the Dogsled Apostles, 
Ernst Winkler, the leader of German 
Catholic youth, Flicka, and the lovely 
Bernadette. 


New Worlds to Live, a catalog of 
books for Catholic boys and girls, and 
Traffic Lights, a Catholic philosophy of 
book selection for children, both by Mary 
Kiely, are two publications sponsored by 
Pro Parvulis. These handbooks have 
been of great value to teachers and to 
librarians in parochial and public librar- 
ies. 

One more highlight in the history of 
Pro Parvulis should be recalled and that 
is the presentation of the Downey Award. 
On December 8, 1942, seven years after 
the founding of the club and nine months 
after Father Downey’s death, a silver 
medal was presented to Covelle New- 
comb, the author of The Red Hat, a 
brilliant biography of Cardinal Newman. 
The medal bore the inscription: “For 
the Finest American Children’s Book 
Written In The Catholic Tradition”. In 
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presenting the medal Father Talbot said: 
“You have received today more than a 
medal or an award. You are the first 
recipient of a symbol of a great man 
who labored to make his vision for our 
children work and come true”. 


When financial difficulties threatened 
the continuance of Pro Parvulis and 
Talbot Clubs no one was more con- 
cerned than Sister Petrona, formerly 
librarian of Sacred Heart Junior College 
in Wichita and now in charge of the 
newly established Catholic Action Book- 
shop. Sister carried on in her own way, 
with the facilities at her disposal, the 
lending library and the bookshop. Dur- 
ing the summer and autumn she worked 
out the details of what she calls a Good 
Reading Club. At this time fifty-seven 
parochial schools in the diocese of Wich- 
ita are enrolled. An annual membership 
fee entitles each school to receive four 
books each month. When the four books 
are returned, four others are sent to take 
their places. Hospitals, adult readers, 
and family groups are also receiving 
similar services. A careful record is kept 
so that we know how many times the 
books have been read while they are 
tripping about the country. So far the 
club memberships are confined to the 
Wichita diocese. Sister tells me that she 
has eleven requests from schools in Okla- 
homa and thirteen from Missouri. What 
she will do about them she does not 
know at this time. 


Sister also has a book-a-month service 
which is taking books from the shelves 
much faster than she can put them on. 
Each month she selects a new book just 
off the press and mails it to the members 
of the club on five days approval. If 
the book is not suitable it may be re- 
turned, but the member obligates him- 
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self to buy at least six books a year, 
Children and adults are enrolled in this 
club. 

Patients in our two Catholic hospitals, 
St. Francis and Wichita, are given an 
opportunity to read books and pamphlets 
from the Bookshop rental library. The 
books thus circulated are carefully select- 
ed by Reverend Frederick Mann, C.SS.R., 
one of the advisors on our library board. 
They are distributed and collected on 
Saturdays by members of a group who 
have volunteered to do this work among 
the sick. Whenever there is time and 
conditions are favorable, the hospital 
visitors read stories to the children in 
the wards. 

These are a few of the extension pro- 
jects that are being sponsored by the 
Catholic Action Bookshop. They do 
seem to fit into our discussion of building 
with books. Monsignor McNeill is the 
director of the bookshop. 


Since magazines form such an impor- 
tant part of the children’s reading in 
the home, efforts that are being made to 
supplant the vicious, sensational, vulgar 
comics should be mentioned in this dis- 
cussion. Many of you, no doubt, read an 
article in the October seventeenth issue 
of Our Sunday Visitor written by Gabriel 
Lynn. It was entitled “Most Delin- 
quents Are Avid Readers and Movie 
Fans”. Mr. Lynn revealed the startling 
fact that of the 153 juvenile delinquent 
cases that were analyzed from the cities 
of Boston, New Haven, and Detroit, 
eighty-four per cent could be classified 
under the title of his article. The ages of 
the children ranged from twelve to fifteen 
years. Twenty-three of them were girls 
and 130 were boys. All had been con- 
victed of crimes against person and prop- 
erty. Eight per cent of the offenders were 
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“more than occasional” and “excessive” 
attendants at moving picture shows. 
Seventy-six per cent of the number were 
“exceedingly fond of reading”. The sig- 
nificance of these two figures is instantly 
apparent. The boys and girls, beyond a 
doubt, were influenced by what they saw 
and especially by what they read. As 
children will do, they patterned their 
conduct after movie heroes, or their 
favorite characters in the books, maga- 
zines and comic strips, which made up 
their reading. 


“It stands to reason”, Mr. Lynn con- 
tinues, “that if parents do not supervise 
the reading material used by their chil- 
dren, they are inviting potential disaster. 
Proof can be found at every newsstand 
and in far too many family newspapers. 
Is it an exaggeration”, he asks, “to assert 
that ‘simple comics’ are dangerous to 


youthful readers?” As an example he 
refers to the tragedy that occurred in 
South Bend, Indiana, a few months ago, 
when a small boy was found by his par- 
ents hanging from a door dressed in a 
costume patterned after that worn by 


the cartoon wonder, “Superman”. The 
boy was dead. The newspaper headlines 
read: “Boy Strangles By Own Rope As 
He Tries Superman Stunt”. 


Mr. Lynn’s reference to family news- 
papers led me to wonder about the 
comics running serially in our two Wich- 
ita papers the Eagle and the Beacon. In 
the morning and evening editions of the 
Eagle I found “Mutt and Jeff”, “Orphan 
Annie”, “Winnie Winkle”, “Draftie”, 
“Dick Tracy”, “Gasoline Alley”, “Alley 
Oop”, “Red Ryder”, “Freckles and His 
Friends”, “Captain Easy”, “Boots and 
Her Buddies”, “Jane Arden”, “Smitty”, 
and “Moon Mullins”. In addition to 
these fourteen strips, the Sunday edition 
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also carries in color “Bugs Bunny”, “Out 
Our Way”, “Flying Shutterbug”, “Off 
the Record”, and “Looie”. 

In the Beacon, which is an evening 
paper only, I identified “The Gumps”, 
“Bringing Up Father”, “Popeye”, “Blon- 
die”, “Superman”, “Joe  Palooka”, 
“Smilin’ Jack”, “Don Winslow, U.S.N.”, 
“Lil’ Abner”, “Donald Duck”, “Mickey 
Finn”, and “Terry and the Pirates”. 
Only twelve, but all of them classed as 
“Superduper”. The Beacon Sunday edi- 
tion added “The Lone Ranger”, “Mary 
Worth’s Family”, “Smokey Stover”, 
“Mickey Finn”, “Nippie”’, and “Kerry 
Drake”. Thirty-seven picture puppets and 
many of them bent on mischief. But these 
are only the “funnies” and comparatively 
harmless! 

It is not necessary to remind this audi- 
ence that the comics which appear in 
our home-town newspapers are as harm- 
less as fairy tales when compared with 
the “sex-horror serials” that are to be 
found in the corner drug stores and on 
the newsstands. Fiendish conspirators— 
some 108 publishers in the United States 
—are weaving cunning plots to ensnare 
the innocent children who are now de- 
vouring the colored comic supplements 
in the Sunday morning newspapers. 


When these children are a little older 
and start to school, they discover that 
for a few pennies they can buy a whole 
magazine full of “funnies”. In his fam- 
ous editorial “A National Disgrace”, 
Sterling North describes these so-called 
comics as depending for their “appeal 
upon mayhem, murder, torture, and ab- 
duction—often with a child as victim. 
Superhuman heroics, voluptuous females 
in scanty attire, blazing machine guns, 
hooded ‘justice’ and cheap political pro- 
paganda were to be found on almost 
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every page”, he warned American par- 
ents. One has only to read the Manual 
of the National Organization for Decent 
Literature and the Annual Reports of 
the Bishops’ Committee sponsoring the 
N.O.D.L. to learn the extent of the 
“filth in print campaign” that is being 
waged against the youth of our nation. 

“How Many Comic Magazines Does 
the Child Read and Why?” This query 
is the subject of an article written by Sister 
M. Katherine, College of St. Scholastica, 
and Marion W. Smith, Principal, Oneota 
School, both of Duluth. It was pub- 
lished in the May, 1942 number of the 
Catholic Library World. The article is 
based on a survey made in the public 
and parochial schools of Duluth by the 
Women’s Institute to determine the mag- 
nitude of the comic magazine problem in 
Duluth. A questionnaire was given to 


8,608 children from the fourth through 
the ninth grades to estimate the number 
of comics read during the previous week. 
7,672 children read 25,395 comic maga- 


zines. 935 children out of the 8,608 did 
not read comics at all. The maximum 
number of comics read by any boy in 
the public schools during the previous 
week was 47, and by any girl was 42. 
In the private schools the maximum 
number of comics read by any boy was 
46 and by any girl was 47. The peak 
of comic magazine reading was reached 
in the sixth grade in the public schools. 
In the parish schools the greatest num- 
ber was read by the fourth graders. To 
the question “Why do you read comic 
magazines?”, 350 Chicago children gave 
the following reasons: 

121 read them for their humor. 

90 were seeking adventure. 

52 thought they were easy reading— 

the pictures carried the story 
along. 
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46 read them for pastime. 
21 thought that they solved crime. 


These replies would indicate that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of these boys and 
girls were seeking fun and adventure. 


There is little doubt, however, regard- 
ing the evil effects that the lurid, vulgar, 
lawless and downright viciousness of the 
activities depicted in the comics have 
upon the minds and emotions of the 
children who read them. It is estimated 
that from 12 to 15 million copies of 
comic magazines are sold each month. 
The custom of trading the magazines 
makes them available to many other 
children. After they are soiled and dog- 
eared from the reading and re-reading 
of the original purchaser and his com- 
panions they may find their way to the 
second-hand book store where they are 
pawed over and read surreptitiously by 
other children who can’t resist the lure 
of the red, blue, and green pictures. 


It is sheer nonsense to protest unless 
we can offer a counter-irritant to these 
degrading magazines. There are Catholic 
publishers and editors who are using 
good, clean comics to combat bad ones. 


Father Francis E. Benz of Minneapolis 
who publishes six magazines for the 
young is using the serial pictorial medium 
in colors in The Catholic Boy, The Cath- 
olic Miss and The Catholic Student. 
Father Louis Gales of the Catholic Digest 
and the Catechetical Guild of St. Paul 
publishes the Catholic comic “bestseller” 
Timeless Topix. 

The Messengers published by Geo. A. 
Pflaum of Dayton, Ohio, feature what 
is called a true-type series of comics in 
both the school and confraternity edi- 
tions of the Young Catholic Messenger 
and the Junior Catholic Messenger. 

(Continued on page 187) 











Club, Classroom and Library, Incorporated 


By Louis A. RONGIONE, O.S.A., M.A., B.LS., 
Augustinian Academy, Staten Island, New York 








The purpose of this paper is to present 
a practical example of a correlation of 
the chapter on the missions in the reli- 
gion text with the use of the library by 
means of club (C. S. M. C. or any mis- 
sion or religion club) activities. The aim 
is to correlate a part of the curriculum 
with the library, and to conduct a pur- 
poseful project of a school organization 
which will link up both with class work 
and with library activity. 

For the sake of definiteness, let us con- 
struct the situation as follows: The school 
under consideration is a Catholic Second- 
ary School for either boys or girls or both 
together. The School Unit of the Cath- 
olic Students’ Mission Crusade (C.S. 
M.C.) conducts a four-fold contest — 
oratorical, essay, poster, and library. 
Prizes are to be given to the best speaker, 
the writer of the best essay, the one who 
paints the best poster, and the one whose 
paper gives evidence of the best use of 
the library. Second and third place prizes 
may also be given in each division de- 
pending upon the means and choice of 
the school authorities. 

The topic chosen for the contest is 
the following: “The Mission Crusader’s 
Obligation to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith”. This topic fits in 
nicely with the chapter on the missions in 
the religion or Church History class. 
The drawing of posters to illustrate this 
theme will prove a worthwhile activity 
in art or mechanical drawing class. We 
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shall see subsequently that American 
and European History are also included. 
Therefore, a correlation between the 
library and the curriculum can easily be 
made. The pointing out of the use of 
certain books, periodical indexes, card 
catalog, vertical file material, and other 
bibliographical sources makes this also a 
true library activity. 

The means employed for bringing 
about these desirable results are as fol- 
lows: An information committee, con- 
sisting of the librarian and the teachers 
concerned, would gather enough material 
on the topic to guide them in drawing 
up outlines which would aid the contest- 
ants. These outlines would be publish- 
ed in the form of bulletins which would 
be distributed to the students twice a 
week. The bulletins would use the divi- 
ded page. In the left hand column are 
placed leading sentences and, in gen- 
eral, material which will help the stu- 
dent to write his paper or draw his pos- 
ter. In the right hand column are put 
leading questions and suggestions for 
the student so that he can _ consult 
sources and help himself to what the 
library has to offer him in this work. 
Hints for integration with other classes 
can also be included in this column. 

The first bulletin contains a list of the 
rules governing the contest, dates for pre- 
liminary, semi-finals and finals, and the 
criteria which the judges will use in 
evaluating essays, posters and the ability 
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of speakers. Mention should also be 
made of the fact that a_ bibliography 
must be appended to each paper and that 
skill and technique in the use of the 
library will be noted. This bulletin and 
the subsequent ones are to be mimeo- 
graphed and passed out to the students. 
This can be done by the office force, or 
preferably by students in the business 
course, under the direction of either the 
English or religion teacher. No bulletin 
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should exceed one typewritten page, 
single spaced if necessary. 

The second bulletin is designed to 
motivate the student by presenting ideas 
and ideals which will create pupil inter- 
est and pupil activity. From the material 
presented in this bulletin the student 
might also borrow some thoughts which 
he could use in writing his essay or 
drawing his poster. In outline form this 
bulletin would be somewhat as follows: 





Bulletin Two: Motivation. 

1. Every Catholic, because he belongs to the 
Catholic Church, which is a missionary Church, 
made so by the mandate of its Founder, has the 
obligation to support the missions according to 
his station in life. 

2. The C.S.M.C., due to the reason for its 
establishment, has a special obligation to help 
the missions in its own way according to its 
constitutions. 

3. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith offers a unique opportunity to fulfill this 
obligation. Therefore, all Crusaders should be- 
come acquainted with this world-wide Ponti- 
fical mission organization and the aims and 
methods it uses to win members to the cause of 
Christ. 

4. When the Chosen People needed someone 
to cheer and comfort them, the Prophet Isaias, 
though only a layman, like you, volunteered to 
carry on this mission. He tells us of his exalted 
mission as follows: “I heard the voice of the 
Lord saying, ‘Whom shall I send?’ and I said, 
‘Lo, here am I. Send me’”. 


5. As Americans we owe a debt of gratitude 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 
During the first one hundred years of its exist- 
ence this society distributed among the needy 
missions in this country a total of $7,020,974.27. 
As late as 1921 this society gave to the poorer 
districts of the United States the sum of 
$101,098.85. 


6. In cooperating with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith we help the home 
missions as well as the foreign ones, since forty 
cents out of every dollar goes to the home 
missions. 


1. Show from Holy Scripture that Christ made 
the Church a missionary Church. When you 
cite a text of the Bible, give the number of the 
chapter and verse of the book quoted. 


2. Where can you find a statement of the 
three-fold program of the C.S.M.C.? Does the 
Crusader’s Pledge say anything about this pro 
gram? 

3. What do you mean by a Pontifical Society? 
Is the C.S.M.C. a Pontifical Society? What 
Pope and in which encyclical was the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith declared a 
Pontifical Society? Who is its Cardinal Protec- 
tor and what post did he hold in the United 
States? When? 

4. In what book of Scripture do you find 
Isaias’ mission recorded? What book will help 
you find this text or any Scriptural text? Where 
is this book in the library? Do you know of any 
reference book of this type in the field of Eng- 
lish Literature? Where would you look for 
such a book in your library? Where else might 
you look? 

5. Who founded the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith? Where? When? What part 
did Bishop Dubourg of New Orleans play in 
this work? Who was president of the United 
States at the time? Where did you locate this 
information? When did the U. S. cease to be 
considered a missionary country? What Reli- 
gious Orders sent missionaries over to this coun- 
try and from what countries did they come? 

6. Where is the American headquarters of this 
society? Who is the National Director? Where 
do you find this information? Where do you 
find the name and address of any diocesan 
director? 





Club, Classroom and Library, Incorporated 


The motivation does not begin and 
end with this bulletin. In the succeeding 
bulletins, certain facts and arguments are 
presented with a view to motivate the 
student to be interested in and to co 
operate with the Society for the Propa- 
tion of the Faith. The appeal is made 
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to them as Catholics, as Americans, and 
as Mission Crusaders who have pledged 
themselves to this cause. Remember al- 
ways that young people love to be loyal 
and are bound to respond with gratifying 
enthusiasm if we present lofty ideals in 
an attractive manner. 





Bulletin Three: 


The Mission Crusader’s obligation to the Society for the Propaga- 


tion of the Faith is to acquire, to act upon, and to spread a knowledge of the 


following: 
1. Nature of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith: 


a) Origin: in 1819 at Lyons, France, as a 
private mission project for the support of the 
missions in Asia. 

b) Development: reorganized, it spread into 
other countries; its scope was widened to in- 
clude all foreign missions. 


c) Official recognition: several Popes gave ap- 
proval; was given standing of a Pontifical Society 
by Pope Pius XI. 


d) Present organization: in the U. S., the name 
covers all official “mission aid” activity, in 
behalf of home missions as well as foreign 
missions. 


2. Importance of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith as the principal “mission 
aid” society: 

a) The Catholic Church is essentially mis- 
sionary, having been commissioned to teach all 
nations regardless of race or color. No system 
of racial isolation, therefore, can be tolerated. 
b) Vast multitudes of men have not yet had 
Christ preached to them. An immense work 
lies before our missionaries. They need our 
help. This is true of our own country as well 
as foreign non-Christian lands. 

c) We do our part by prayers and material 
help for missionaries. 

3. Functioning of the society, manner in which 
it assists home and foreign missions; ways in 
which we take part in this activity. 

Bulletin Four: 
1. General argument: As Catholics we are 
obliged to participate in Catholic Action; but 
Mission Action belongs to Catholic Action. 
Therefore . . . 


1. Name three persons concerned with the 
origin of this society. Who was the ruler of 
France at the time? Of England? Did Italy 
have a single ruler? See how much you can 
find out about the life of Pauline Jaricot and 
the part she played in the formation of this 
society. What great English Catholic poet was 
a contemporary of hers? Can you trace the 
development of mission activities in several 
countries before and after this society lent its 
aid? Where will you find periodical literature 
to keep you abreast of the current activities of 
this society? 

What is the official publication of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith? Who is its 
editor? What other “mission aid” societies do 
you know of? Do they publish any periodicals, 
pamphlets, etc.? 

2. Prove from Scripture and the encyclicals of 
the Popes that the Church is essentially mis- 
sionary. What magazine in our library deals 
with the racial question? Where is it published 
and by whom? Quote St. Paul and the racial 
question. Find some figures on non-Christian 
lands. What reference books will give you these? 
Use Atlas. Which Atlas is best for this? Find 
some figures on non-Catholics, non-Christians, 
non-religious in our own country. What refer- 
ence books give you this information? Where 
are they in our library? What articles which we 
usually discard could be sent to the missions? 
How and by whom are funds distributed? Where 
did you find this information? 


Mission Action belongs to Catholic Action. 


1. What is Catholic Action? How and where 
is it defined by Pius XI? What pamphlets ex- 
plain this? Where can you find this obligation 
of the Catholic? 
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2. Particular reasons: A Crusader has a special 
obligation towards Catholic Action and therefore 
to Mission Action; but the S. for the P. of the 
F. is the official and principal mission aid 
society. Therefore . 
3. The obligation 
understood by: 

a) The early Christians. 

b) Reasoning on the missionary character of 
the Church. 

c) The interpretation of the Fapal Encyclicals. 
d) The principles of Catholic Action. 


of aiding the missions as 


Bulletin Five: 


1. The Sacred Congregation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith directs the missions. 
2. Religious Orders provide the personnel. 


3. Among the mission aid societies, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith holds first place 
in the whole scheme. 

4. The diocesan organization of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith and its place in the 
whole scheme. 


The Catholic Library World 





2. What C.S.M.C. pamphlet can aid you in 
showing the Crusader’s obligation to Catholic 
and Mission Action? 


3. Where can you find an account of the mis 
sionary activities of the early Christians both 
clerical and lay? Name two mission encyclicals 
of two different Popes? Name two mission 
pamphlets which are also good for Catholic 
Action. Who was the Pope of Catholic Action? 
Was he also very mission-minded? Who is the 
patron and who is the patroness of the mis- 
sions?’ Where is the foregoing data found? 


The Catholic Church is organized for mission action, and every 
Catholic has a place in that organization. 


1. The Cardinal Protector of this Congregation 
is sometimes called “The Red Pope”. Why? 

2. Can you name a few and the locations of 
their missions? 

3. What sources would you use to prove this 
statement? Who is your diocesan director of 
this society? Where did you find out? 

4. Is the diocesan director of the Society for 


the Propagation of the Faith also the moderator 
of the C.S.M.C.? 





Bulletin Number Six would contain a 
short biography of Pauline Jaricot, found- 
ress of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. Since she was born during 
the turbulent years of the French Revo- 
lution and lived through the post-Napo- 
leonic period, there is much opportunity 
for integration with history class. 


Bulletin Number Seven would contain 
a schedule of the elimination contests and 
a summary of the rules. 


The finals would be held with as much 
display as possible in the school audi- 
torium in the evening. Parents and 
friends of the students would be invited 
and competent persons not connected 
with the school would act as judges. 
The prizes would be distributed imme- 


diately after the judges reached their 
decision. 


The material offered in the various bul- 
letins should be given purely as sugges- 
tions. Originality should be encouraged 
in the students. The questions in the 
right hand column are not meant to be 
answered, at least not directly, in the 
essays. They are proposed to stimulate 
mental curiosity and to promote the pro- 
per use of the library. These bulletins 
certainly serve as a start and an encour- 
agement to the poorer students who 
would probably not venture to enter the 
contest without some such stimulus. As 
regards the more talented students, once 
abreast of the fundamental facts present- 
ed in the bulletins, their own creative 
imagination and resource would help 
them to soar to greater heights of achieve- 
ment. There is no reason why this con- 
test could not be open to all the pupils 

(Continued en page 188) 
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Alfred Noyes: A Corrected Bibliography 


By JAMES EDWARD TOBIN, 
Fordham University 








Inasmuch as there were several errors 
in the previous listing of the work of 
Alfred Noyes in the Catholic Library 
World of October, 1941, it is deemed 
necessary to prepare a new record. Eng- 
lish editions, which were generally omit- 
ted from that list, are essential to a com- 
plete study of the author for two rea- 
sons: they are his first editions, and they 
vary somewhat in content from the vol- 
umes reprinted in the United States. 
Some Canadian editions are listed, where 
information has been available. Several 
articles and introductions are given for 
the first time, and additions (some of 
them hostile in tone) are given in an 
extension of the secondary material. 
The previous titles in “Books and Articles 
about Alfred Noyes” are not repeated 
below. 


I. BOOKS WRITTEN BY ALFRED NOYES. 

Alfred Noyes [a selection of poems]. London, 
Benn, [1931]. 30p. (Augustan books of 
poetry). 

The avenue of the allies and Victory. New 
York, Book Committee of the Allied War 
Relief [1918]. 23p. (With an intro. by 
William Howard Taft). 

Ballads and poems. Edinburgh and London, 
Blackwood, 1928. viii, 423p. 

A Belgian Christmas eve; being Rada rewritten. 
New York, Stokes, [1915]. vi, 7lp. 

Beyond the desert. A tale of Death Valley. New 
York, Stokes, [1920]. 85p. 

(Originally published in Red Book). 

The carol of the fir tree. London, Burns & 
Oates, [1912]. 19p. 

St. Louis, Herder, 1913. 19p. 





Collected poems. 4v. Edinburgh and London, 
Blackwood, 1910-27. 

Vol. I, 1910; repr. 1928. 344p. 

Vol. II, 1910; repr. 1929. 374p. 

Vol. Ill, 1920; repr. 1927. 394p. 

Vol. IV, 1927. 312p. 

(These volumes could be published separ- 
ately; Vol. III ran through five impressions, 
the others at least through four). 

3v. New York, Stokes, [1913-20]. 

Vols. III, 1913; Vol. II, 1920. 

Dick Turpin’s ride and other poems. New York, 
Stokes, 1927. viii, 142p. 

Drake. An English epic. Books Llll. Edin- 
burgh and London, Blackwood, 1906. 173p. 

Books IV-XII. Edinburgh and London, 
Blackwood, 1908. 324p. 

(Originally published serially in Blackwood’s 
Magazine). 

Drake [one volume edition]. Edinburgh and 
London, Blackwood, 1908. 504p. 

New York, Stokes [1909]. 343p. 

The edge of the abyss. Sackville, N.B., Canada, 
Mount Allison Univ. [1942]. xiv, 154p. 
(Josiah Wood Lectures). 

New York, Dutton, 1942. vii, 172p. 
(With changes in Preface). 

The elfin artist and other poems. Edinburgh 
and London, Blackwood, 1920; repr. 1924. 
x, 195p. 

(At least four impressions). 

New York, Stokes [1920]. ix, 187p. 

The enchanted island, and other poems. Edin- 
burgh and London, Blackwood, 1909. viii, 
209p. 

New York, Stokes [1910]. 206p. 

(At least five American printings). 

The flower of old Japan. London, Grant Rich- 
ards, 1903. ix, 89p. 

London, Grant Richards, 1905. xii, 99p. 

New York, Macmillan, 1907. xix, 175p. 

(Contains new Preface). 

New York, Macmillan, 1914. 
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The forest of wild thyme. A tale for children 
under ninety. Edinburgh and _ London, 
Blackwood, 1905. x, 99p. 

Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 1924. 





65p. 

A publisher’s announcement lists an edition, 
bound in velvet calf, and illus. by Claude 
A. Shepperson. 

Forty singing seamen and other poems. 
burgh and London, Blackwood, 1907. 
175p. 

(At least two impressions). 

Illus. by Elizabeth MacKinstry. New 
York, Stokes [1930]. 124p. 

The golden hynde and other poems. New York, 
Macmillan, 1908; repr. 1913. vi, 185p. 

The hidden player. London, Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1924. 319p. 

—New York, Stokes [1924]. 294p. 

If judgment comes, a poem. Illus. by John Alan 
Maxwell. New York, Stokes, 1941. 46p. 
Toronto, McClelland & Stewart, 1941. 
In memory of Swinburne. Cleveland, Ohio, 

1911. [100 copies]. 
The last man. London, Murray, 1940. 272p. 
(English title of No other man). 

Toronto, Musson, 1940. 

The loom of years. London, Grant Richards, 
1902. 115p. 

The lord of misrule, and other poems. New 
York, Stokes [1915]. 184p. 

Mystery ships (Trapping the “U” boat). London, 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 181p. 

New essays and American impressions. New 
York, Henry Holt [1927]. x, 267p. 


The new morning, poems. New York, Stokes 
[1919]. xi, 172p. 

(Copyright 1918, by Alfred Noyes. Query: 
Was there a previous edition, or does this 
refer to magazine copyrights?). 

No other man. Illus. by Steele Savage. 
York, Stokes, 1940. 320p. 

The opalescent parrot: essays. 
& Ward, 1929. v, 245p. Repr. 1933. 

Open boats. Edinburgh and London, 
wood, 1917. 136p. 

New York, Stokes [1917]. iv, 91p. 

Orchard’s bay. New York and London, Sheed 
& Ward, 1939. 322p. Repr. 1941. 

Pageant of letters. New York and London, 
Sheed & Ward, 1940. 356p. 
Poems. Edinburgh and London, 

1904. xi, 236p. 


Edin- 
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New 
London, Sheed 


Black- 





Blackwood, 
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—New York, Macmillan, 1906; repr. 1908; 
1909; 1911; 1912; 1913; 1914. xii, 193p. 
(With an intro. by Hamilton Wright Mabie). 

Poems of the new world. Philadelphia, Lippin- 
cott, 1942. 134p. (With an intro. by Vis- 
count Halifax). 

Toronto, Longmans, 1942. 

The prayer for peace. Cleveland, Ohio, 1911. 
[100 copies]. 

Princeton, May, 1917; The call of the spring. 
New York, Stokes, 1926. 24p. 

(Text; with notes by Florence R. Signor). 

Rada: A Belgian Christmas eve. London, Meth- 
uen [1915]. vii, 82p. 

Rada. A drama of war in one act. 
Stokes [1914]. 3lp. 

(At least two printings; copyright 1913—pre- 
viously published in magazine form/?). 
The return of the scare-crow. London, Cassell, 

1929. 276p. 

Robin Hood; a play in five acts. Edinburgh and 
London, Blackwood, 1926. 123p. 

London, William Collins, 1935. 

A salute from the fleet and other poems. Lon- 
don, Methuen [1915]. vii, 207p. 

3rd ed. London, Methuen [1916]. 

(Second edition not seen). 


The searchlights. London, Methuen, 1915. 4p. 


The secret of Pooduck island. Illus. by Flora N. 
DeMuth. New York, Stokes, 1943. 183p. 


Selected verse: including A victory dance. Edin- 
burgh and London, Blackwood, 1921. 100p. 

Shadows on the down and other poems. New 
York, Stokes, 1941. vii, 110p. 

Toronto, McClelland & Stewart, 1941. 

Sherwood; or, Robin Hood and the three kings; 
a play in five acts. Illus. by Spencer B. 
Nichols. New York, Stokes [1911]. 224p. 

(American title for Robin Hood). 

With notes by J. M. Dorey. New York, 
Stokes [1921]. 205p. 

Some aspects of modern poetry. London, Hod- 
der & Stoughton [1924]. ix, 298p. 

New York, Stokes [1924]. 349p. 

Songs of Shadow-of-aleaf. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, Blackwood, 1924. 137p. 

Songs of the trawlers. London (Privately printed) 
1916. [25 copies]. 

The strong city. London, Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne [1929]. 12p. 

The sun cure. New York, Cosmopolitan Book 
Corp., 1929. (2 printings). 

New York, A. L. Burt, 1931. 
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[Set as a cantata by S. 

London, Novello, 1912. 

A tale of old Japan. With an introduction in 
memory of Samuel Taylor. Illus. by Kate 
Riches. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 
1914. [48p.]. 

Tales of the Mermaid tavern. Edinburgh and 
London, Blackwood, 1913. 216p. 

Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 

1924. 182p. 

New York, Stokes [1913]. 234p. 

(At least four American printings). 

Tennyson. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 
1932. 6lp. 

The torch-bearers. [3 pts.]. 

Vol. I: Watchers of the sky. 

Edinburgh and London, Blackwood, 1922. viii, 
281p. 

New York, Stokes [1922]. 

Vol. II: The book of earth. 

Edinburgh and London, 
383p. 

New York, Stokes, 1925. 

Vol. Ill: The last voyage. 

Edinburgh and London, 1930. 
New York, Stokes, 1930. xv, 183p. 

The torch-bearers [one volume edition]. 
burgh and London, Blackwood, 1930. 

2nd printing. Edinburgh and London, 

Blackwood, 1931. 

New York, 1930. (Not seen). 

London and New York, Sheed & Ward, 
1937. 422p. 

Two Christmas poems [The three ships; The 
carol of the fir-tree]. Cleveland, [Cleveland 
Public Library], 1913. 

The unknown God. London, Sheed & Ward, 
1934. ix, 383p. Repr. 1937. 

Toronto, Longmans [1934?]. 

New York, Sheed & Ward, 1940. 383p. 
(Unicorn series). 

Voltaire. London and New York, Sheed & 
Ward, 1936. vi, 643p. 

rev. ed. New York, Stokes, 1939. 

London, Sheed & Ward, 1938. 

London, Faber & Faber, 1938; repr. 1939. 

xxiii, 654p. 


A tale of old Japan. 
Coleridge-Taylor]. 








xi, 281p. 
Blackwood, 1925. 


vii, 328p. 


Edin- 





























Walking shadows, sea tales and others. London, 
Cassell, 1918. 296p. 
New York, Stokes [1918]. 304p. 
What is England doing? London, Burrup, 


Mathieson & Sprague, 1916. 20p. 
William Morris. London, Macmillan, 
repr. 1926. viii, 156p. 


1908; 
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The wine press: a tale of war. Edinburgh and 
London, Blackwood, 1913. xiv, 156p. 


New York, Stokes [1913]. xi, 49p. 


Youth and memory. Spoken at the Empire 
Youth Rally, 18 May, 1937. London, Sheed 
& Ward, 1937. 8p. 


Il. ARTICLES, PREFACES, &. BY ALFRED 
NOYES. 


Fortnightly Review, 96 (1911), 





“Acceptances.” 
86. 

“According to St. John.” 
(1926), 247-49. 

“Alice Meynell.” Bookman, 63 (1923), 191-93. 

“The Art of poetry.” Bookman, 64 (1923), 
264-67. 

“The ballad of Dick Turpin.” 
(1929), 150-1. 


Bookman (London), 69 


World Review, 8 


“Barry Pain.” Bookman, 73 (1927), 166-67. 
The book of Princeton verse. Edited by Alfred 
Noyes. Princeton, Princeton University 


Press, 1916. xviii, 187p. 

“The’ British navy. What ‘Der Tag’ brought to 
Germany on the seas.” Journal of American 
History, 12 (1918), 37-53. 

“Bunyan—a revaluation.” Bookman, 75 (1928), 
13-17; 104-6. 

“Chaucer.” Bookman, 76 (1929), 
(1930), 216-19. 
“The diminishing road.” 

637-38. 

Dynamic religion: a personal experience. By 
Alfred Noyes [and others]. New York, 
Kirby Page, 1938. 67p. 

“Edgar Allan Poe.” Bookman, 72 (1927), 157-60. 

“The future of poetry.” New York Times, 
March 30, 1913. 

Happiness and success. By Stanley Baldwin,... 
Alfred Noyes [and others]. London, F. 
Muller [1936]. (Sir Alfred Fripp Memorial 
Lectures). 

Lamszus, Wilhelm. The human slaughter-house 
... Translated from the German by O. Wil- 

With an introduction by Alfred 
New York, Stokes [1913]. vii, 

(At least three editions). 

Bookman, 73 (1927), 101-3; 76 (1929), 


191-95; 78 


Spectator, 140 (1928), 


liams. 
Noyes. 
116p. 

“Landor.” 
146-49. 

Lehmann, R. C. Selected poems. 
troduction by Alfred Noyes. 
London, Blackwood, 1929. 

“Letters of the Duke of Wellington.” 
72 (1927), 208-10. 


With an in- 
Edinburgh and 


Bookman, 
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With an intro- 
London, Collins, 


Longfellow, Henry W. Works. 
duction by Alfred Noyes. 
1923. 

The magic casement; an anthology of fairy 
poetry. Edited with an introduction, by 
Alfred Noyes. London, Chapman & Hall 
[1908]. xx, 390p. 

“Milton.” Bookman, 68 (1925), 233-37. 

“Mrs. Wilfrid Ward.” America, 48 
570-71. 

Morris, William. The early romances ...in prose 
and verse. [With an introduction by Alfred 
Noyes]. London, J. M. Dent, 1907. xix, 
303p. (Everyman’s Library). 

“A New England poet.” Bookman, 65 (1924), 
246-49. 

“The origin of Shakespeare’s sonnets.” Bookman, 
67 (1924), 159-62. 

“The originality of Doctor Johnson.” Bookman, 
77 (1930), 323-29. 

“Pass friend: all’s well.” 
(1934), 458-66. 

“The Platonic mind.” 
201-2. 

“The poems of Austin Dobson.” 
(1924), 13-18. 

“Poetry and reality.” Royal Inst. of Great Britain: 
Proceedings, 28 (1935), 466-89. 

“The poetry of Edmund Gosse.” 
Review, 98 (1912), 297. 

A poet’s anthology of poems. Edited by Alfred 
Noyes. New York, Baker & Taylor, 1911. 
xxvii, 407p. 

“Religio medici.” 

“The religion of Dickens.” 
173 (1939), 645-46. 

“Religion without the creeds.” Spectator, 142 
(1922), 958-60; 143 (1923), 52; 408; 580-81. 

“Saint Augustine.” Bookman, 79 (1930), 1-2. 

“St. John Adcock as poet.” Bookman, 78 (1930), 
236. 

“Science and religion.” Discovery, 15 (1934), 
337-40; 16 (1935), 20-22. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
border. Edited by Alfred Noyes. London, 
Melrose, 1908. 

Shepperson, Claude A. Memorial exhibition of 
the works of... With an introductory mem- 
oir of Alfred Noyes.. London, Leicester Gal- 
leries, 1923. 

“Sir Oliver Lodge’s correlation of science and 
religion.” Bookman, 71 (1927), 253-56. 
“A spiritual pilgrimage.” Dublin Review, 188 

(1931), 177-82. 


(1933), 


Cornhill Magazine, 150 
Bookman, 70 (1926), 


“Bookman, 66 


Fortnightly 


Bookman, 74 (1928), 245-47. 
Tablet (London), 
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“The supernatural in poetry.” Bookman, 77 
(1929), 164-68. 

“Swinburne and conventional criticism.” 
man, 67 (1925), 195-200. 

The temple of beauty; an anthology. Edited by 
Alfred Noyes. London, A. Melrose, 1911. 
xxvii, 407p. 

“There’s but one way.” 
(1923), 85. 

“Undiscovered Longfellow.” Bookman, 73 (1927), 
3-6. 

“The unguarded statement.” 
(1930), 199-216. 
“The unrecognized air.” 
(1930), 348-51. 

Ill. ARTICLES ABOUT ALFRED NOYES 
(Supplementing that published in issue 
of October, 1941) 

Adcock, Arthur St. John. “Alfred Noyes.” (In 
Gods of modern Grub Street. New York, 
Stokes, 1923. p. 253-59.) 

Alexander, Calvert. The Catholic literary re- 
vival. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1935. p. 258-68. 

Beach, Joseph Warren. Concepts of nature in 
nineteenth century English poetry. New York, 
Macmillan, 1936. p. 522-46. 

Beaty, J. O. “The poetry of Alfred Noyes.” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 14 (1915), 126-37. 

Bennett, Arnold. Books and persons. London, 
Chatto & Windus, 1917. p. 325-27. 

Brady, C. A. “Utopias between wars.” America, 
66 (1942), 653-54. 

Canby, Henry S. “Noyes and Masefield.” 
Review, 3 (1914), 287-302. 

Carter, B. B. “Alfred Noyes.” 
136 (1932), 51-58. 

Christopher, Catherine R. “The lights of home.” 
America, 50 (1934), 476-78. 

Colby, Elbridge. “Alfred Noyes and the re- 
viewers.” Sewanee Review, 22 (1914), 102-10. 

“Who is Alfred Noyes?” Catholic World, 
97 (1913), 289-304. 

Colvin, Ian D. “In defence of Bunyan.” 
York Herald Tribune, Oct. 28, 1928. 

Coulton, G. G. “Mr. Noyes and Voltaire.” New 
Statesman & Nation, 16 (1938), 310-11. 

Davison, Edward L. “The poetry of Alfred 
Noyes.” English Journal, 15 (1926), 247-55. 

Some modern poets. New York, Harper, 
1928. p. 197-217. 

Given, Philip Lombard. “The poetry of Alfred 
Noyes.” North American Review, 200 (1914), 
85-96. 

(Concluded on page 189) 
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News and Notes 








ELEMENTARY LIBRARY 
INSTITUTE 

The Department of Library Science of 
the Catholic University of America has 
released the following program for the 
Institute on the Catholic Elementary 
School Library, which is to be held June 
27-29, 1944: 

ORGANIZING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

LipRARY—JUNE 27 

1. Plans: Individual School, Sister 
Annette, O.S.F., School Supervisor, Briar 
Cliff College, Sioux City, lowa; Commu- 
nity, Sister M. Archangela, O.S.F., School 
Supervisor, St. Benedict Convent, Chi- 
cago; Diocese, Dr. Carroll F. Deady, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of 
Detroit. 

2. Location and Arrangement: Sister 
Marie Cecilia, Director, Library School, 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

3. Equipment: Sister Margaret Rose, 
C.D.P., Department of Library Science, 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

4. Financing: Sister M. Fides, $.S.N.D., 
School Supervisor, Institute of Notre 
Dame, Baltimore, Maryland. 

5. Staff: Alice Le Fevre, Department 
of Library Science, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Usinc Our Resources—JUNE 28 

1. What correct agencies offer: a) Na- 
tional, Edith A. Lathrop, Associate Spe- 
cialist in School Libraries, U. S. Office of 


Education, Washington, D. C.; b) State, 
Anna Clark Kennedy, Senior Supervisor 
of School Libraries, State Education De- 
partment, State of New York, Albany; 
c) County, Irene Newman, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Department of Public 
Instruction, State of Wisconsin, Madison; 
d) City, Mary R. Lucas, Head of Educa- 
tion and Children’s Department, Public 
Library, Newark, New Jersey; e) Library 
Organization, Mary S. Wilkinson, Direc- 
tor of Work with Children, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

2. Promotional Activities: Gladys Eng- 
lish, Department Librarian, Work with 
Children, Los Angeles Public Library. 

READING AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 

—JUNE 29 

1. The Promotion of Reading: a) The 
Teacher, Sister Nona, O.P., Committee 
on American Citizenship, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C.; 
b) The Children’s Librarian, Agatha L. 
Shea, Director of Children’s Work, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago; c) The Publisher, 
Lillian J. Bragdon, Editor of Borzoi Books 
for Young People, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York; d) Recent Trends, Nora E. 
Beust, Senior Specialist in Library Ma- 
terials, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; e) The Inheritance from 
the Past, Anne Carroll Moore, New York 
City. 

2. Growth Through Reading: a) For 
Character Building, Dr. Thomas Verner 
Moore and Staff, Child Center, Catholic 
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University of America, Washington, 
D. C.; b) For Handicapped Children, Dr. 
Katherine Keneally and Staff, Child Cen- 
ter, Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


CANISIUS LECTURE SERIES 

Another lecture in the series sponsored 
by the Canisius College Library Guild 
was presented on Laetare Sunday, March 
19 at three-thirty in the College Library. 
Reverend Raymond Schouten, S.J., Direc- 
tor of the Fordham University School of 
Social Work, discussed “The Place of the 
Social Worker in a Prosperous World”. 


C.L.A. MEMBERS ON RELIGIOUS 
BOOK WEEK COMMITTEE 

Assisting in the preparation of the an- 
nual book list which is published in con- 
junction with the celebration of Religious 
Book Week, which this year will be cele- 
brated May seventh to fourteenth, a 
Catholic committee made the selection of 
forty Catholic books according to the 
standards which require that ten classic 
titles, published more than ten years ago, 
and thirty titles published during the last 
ten years be included. Those appointed 
to the Catholic Committee were: Rever- 
end Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., President 
of the Catholic Library Association, Cani- 
sius College; Dr. Helen C. White, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Mr. Eugene P. Will- 
ging, University of Scranton. 

Religious Book Week is sponsored by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 


SLOGAN CONTEST—CATHOLIC 
BOOK WEEK 
Contestants are entering their slogans 
in the competition which will decide the 
slogan for the 1944 Catholic Book Week. 
The contest is being conducted by the 
National Catholic Book Week Commit- 
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tee; the following regulations were re- 
cently announced: 
1. The contest is open to all elementary 
and high school students 
2. Slogan limited to seven words 
3. Any number of slogans may be sub- 
mitted 
4. No entries will be returned 
5. Slogan must be postmarked by mid- 
night May 15, 1944 
6. Address entries to Slogan Contest 
Editor, Catholic Library Association, 
P. O. Box 346, Scranton 1, Pennsyl- 
vania 
7. Judges will be: Miss Mary Kiely, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Pro Parvulis Book 
Club; Reverend A. L. Bouwhuis, S.]J., 
President, Catholic Library Associa- 
tion; Professor Richard James Hur- 
ley, Chairman, National Catholic 
Book Week 
8. Awards: First Prize—Ten dollars 
cash and a subscription to Pro 
Parvulis Book Club 
Second Prize—Ten dollars worth of 
books 
Third Prize—Five dollars worth of 


books. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S 
FINANCIAL REPORT 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 


CATHOLIC LiprRARY ASSOCIATION, SCRANTON, Pa. 
For the Period—September, 1942 - August, 1943 


BALANCE—SEPTEMBER 1, 1942 








i CURE  ccceseensenttrne “ $ 209.48 
RECEIPTs: 

Memberships, 1942-1943 

From $3.00 Memberships $1,280.29 

From $5.00 Memberships 2,616.25 

Lt ane 216.00 
Arrearages 19.00 4,131.54 
Prepaid Memberships, 

1943-1944 
From $3.00 Memberships 10.28 
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From $5.00 Memberships 54.00 2070 Invoices ................ 13.75 
From Special 1100 Ballots and 
Memberships ................ 25.00 89.28 Envelopes ...............-- 13.00 
——- - 1100 Ballots, Revised_.. 5.50 
Catholic Library World 5100 Letterheads .......... 20.00 
Ae ccienitiicinmnin . 443.45 Our Work Now 
Single Copies .............-....- 50.18 493.63 eee 11.05 
Periodicals for School 
a ™ 1.00 of Nursing Library 


Sale of Publications 
Contemporary Catholic 
Authors, 1940-1941... 10.01 
1941-1942... 57.044 


1942-1943_.. 1.30 
Reading List for 
CD titesiadmmaiait = ae 
Reading List Supple- 
re 23.124 
Book of Catholic 
I iscsiaiticeaiitintios 293.01 


List of Subject Headings 17.84 
Seminarian’s Reading 


IID cctissctsmastimenianiee 3.15 420.87 

Miscellaneous ...............— » 212.81 

PEE ccnnncenes sine $5,558.61 
DisBURSEMENTS: 


Catholic Library World 
Printing (Nine issues, 
October-May and 


Handbook) ..............- $1,653.04 $1,653.04 
Catholic Periodical Index 
Editor’s Salary ............- .. 1,375.00 1,375.00 
Catholic Library Association 
Sec.-Treas. Salary ......... . 1,467.50 1,467.50 
Office Supplies ............ 24.30 24.30 
TIE icici cccatiiniies a . a 85.39 


Reading List for Catholics 14.66 14.66 
List of Catholic Subject 

PUI acini a ane 29.26 
Book of Catholic Authors 232.04 232.04 


Printing: 
5000 Large Envelopes... 23.85 
2100 Correspondence 


ED schttentisinten _ 7.85 
3000 Membership 

Envelopes ...........- - ae 
What Soldiers Read 

Te ino 8.40 


500 Catalog Envelopes. 7.10 


ET . 6.25 139.25 
Miscellaneous: 

ee 8.00 
Seminarian’s Reading 

2 eae one 2.49 
Bank Charges ...........- — | 
NE | txsdaiinintisimains 15.00 
Best Sellers Refunds... 19.50 
Mailing Deposit -........ - WO 
Bond (Added charge 

for transfer) ......... ji 2.50 
ET a 1.50 
Stamps (Redeemed 

for Deposit) .............. 34.75 
Refunds for Overpay- 

ment 5.49 





Customs Charges on 
Shipment from 








i eee - 105.17 
I idiniinnsnsicenicnies 5.40 
IIE acetal scktesanitenieen . 18.16 
Coss Gee CL Wccnn 14.77 276.42 
Petty Cash Expenditures: 
IIE ditcichinsdsidietindininies 136.19 
ER ae 6.16 
Freight and Express... 2.92 
Miscellaneous ................ 8.45 153.72 
$5,450.58 
Balance, August 31, 1943 
SU IID: ssccisieccntsciminscctnnann 104.09 
I Etisal 3.94 108.03 
a > $5,558.61 


BUILDING WITH JUVENILE BOOKS 

(Continued from page 176) 

Young Catholic Messenger—Confrater- 
nity editions and school editions — also 
make use of the pictured stories of great 
heroes to satisfy the children’s love for 
the “comic” type of reading. 
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Because of war conditions, the short- 
age of paper, the scarcity of colored 
inks, and many restrictions that have 
been placed on the printing industry, 
Catholic publishers have been forced to 
curtail other plans for combating the 
evils of the comic strips. These condi- 
tions are likely to continue for an indefi- 
nite period after the war has been won. 

In the meantime the best antidote is 
still available. Parents who are primarily 
responsible for the training and educa- 
tion of their children can encourage 
them to develop an interest in the “real 
people” who have lived and are living 
today to replace the imaginary heroes of 
the comics. This interest will develop 
rapidly if parents will study their chil- 
dren’s tastes, talents, and hobbies. If a 
child is interested in music, art, litera- 
ture, science, nature, travel, history, or 
just real people — saints and heroes — 
their reading can be directed along the 
lines of their particular interests. Books 
and subscriptions to magazines can be 
given as presents for Christmas, birthdays, 
feast days; for awards for good behavior 
and excellence in school work. 

The agencies that provide such books 
as well as help in the selection of other 
appropriate reading for children of all 
ages and tastes, have been listed in this 
paper. Pro Parvulis and the Talbot Book 
Club are continuing their work in the 
face of tremendous odds and handicaps. 
Let us make use of the priceless services 
which they are offering. Let us build 
with books. 


CLUB, CLASSROOM AND 
LIBRARY, INCORPORATED 
(Concluded from page 180) 
without exception if the various teachers 
are willing to cooperate. 
The teachers themselves, with the ex- 
pert help of the librarian, could develop 
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this project in ever so many ways. The 
religion and English classes could devote 
one or more class periods to an open 
forum discussion of the topic. The his- 
tory teacher could point out other his- 
torical facts and persons relevant to or, 
at least, contemporaneous with the life 
history of the Society for the Propoga- 
tion of the Faith. The librarian could 
compile a bibliography on the topic and 
possibly arrange for a mission display or 
exhibition. If the school authorities and 
the teachers concerned are enthusiastic 
about this project, the pupils are bound 
to be set afire by this spark of enthusiasm. 
And where you have administration, 
teachers and pupils working together 
earnestly and energetically in intelligent 
and purposeful Catholic Action of this 
sort, you have “Club, Classroom and 
Library Incorporated” at its best. 


PADRAIC COLUM, IRISH EXILE 
(Continued from page 170) 

Big tree of Bunlahy. Macmillan, 1933. 

Boy in Eirinn. E. P. Dutton, 1913. 

Boy who knew what the birds said. 
lan, 1918. 

Bright islands. 

Castle Conquer. Macmillan, 1923. 

Children of Odin. G. G. Harrap, 1922. 

Children who followed the piper. Macmillan, 
1933. 

Children’s Homer. Macmillan, 1925. 

Creatures. Macmillan, 1927. 

Crossroads in Ireland. Macmillan, 1930. 

Dramatic legends and other poems. 
lan, 1922. 

Fiddler’s House. Maunsel, 1907. 

Flower-pieces. Orwell, 1938. 

Forge in the forest. Macmillan, 1925. 


Macmil- 


Yale, 1925. 


Macmil- 


‘Fountains of youth. Macmillan, 1927. 


Frenzied prince. McKay, 1943. 

Girl who sat by the ashes. Macmillan, 1928. 

Golden fleece and the heroes who lived before 
Achilles. Macmillan, 1934. 

Half-day’s ride; or, Estates in Corsica. 
millan, 1932. 

Island of the mighty. 

King of Ireland’s son, 


Mac- 


Macmillan, 1924. 
Holt, 1916. 
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Land. Maunsel, 1905. 

Legend of St. Columba. Sheed and Ward, 1936. 

Legends of Hawaii. Oxford, 1937. 

Mogu the wanderer; or, The desert. Little, 
Brown, 1917. 

My Irish year. Mills & Boon, 1912. 

Old pastures. Macmillan, 1931. 

Orpheus: myths of the world. Macmillan, 1930. 

Peep-show man. Macmillan, 1924. 

Poems. Macmillan, 1932. 

Road round Ireland. Macmillan, 1926. 

Story of Lowry Maen. Macmillan, 1937. 

Thomas Muskerry. Maunsel, 1910. 

Voyagers, being the legends and romances of 
Atlantic discovery. Macmillan, 1925. 

Where the winds never blew and the cocks 
never crew. Macmillan, 1940. 

White sparrow. Macmillan, 1933. 

Wild earth. Maunsel, 1907. 

I. ARTICLES ABOUT PADRAIC COLUM. 
Alexander, Calvert. “Poetry.” (In Catholic 
Literary Revival. Bruce, 1935. p. 255-76.) 
American Catholic who’s who, 1942-43. Walter 

Romig, 1943. p. 67. 

Boyd, Ernest. “Impulse to folk drama: J. M. 
Synge and Padraic Colum.” (In Contempor- 
ary drama of Ireland. Little, Brown, 1928. 
p. 88-120.) 

Boyd, Ernest. “An Irish folk-dramatist, Padraic 
Colum.” Irish Monthly, 45:718-725, 1917. 

Bregy, Katherine. “Padraic Colum’s poetry.” 
Commonweal, 16:412, 1932. 

Cassidy, James. “Poetry of Padraic Colum.” 
lrish Monthly, 49:270-74, 314-18, 1921. 

Cassidy, James. “The poetry of Padraic Colum.” 
(In Visions of Ireland, old and new. Sands, 
1933. p. 83-95.) 

Farrar, John, ed. “Padraic Colum.” (In Liter- 
ary Spotlight. Doran, 1924, p. 260-67.) 

Griffin, Gerald. “Padraic Colum.” (In Wild 
geese. Jarrolds, 1938. p. 175-85.) 

Malone, Andrew. “The rise of the realistic 
movement.” (In The Irish theatre; ed. by 


Lennox Robinson. Macmillan, 1939. p. 89- 
115.) 
Monahan, Michael. “Padraic Colum. A _ poet 


of Tir nan oge.” Catholic World, 127:449-56, 
1928. 


Morgan, Arthur. “Irish dramatists (Colum and 
Robinson).” (In Tendencies of modern Eng- 
lish drama. Constable, 1924. p. 198-221.) 


Roulet, Marie de. “Padraic Colum.” America, 
26:377-8, 1922. 


Strong, Leonard. “Three Irish poets.” Com- 
monweal, 22:154-5, 1935. 

Twentieth century authors. 
1942. p. 302-3. 

Weygandt, Cornelius. “Mr. Padraic Colum.” 
(In Irish plays and playwrights. Houghton, 
1913. p. 198-208.) 


H. W. Wilson, 


ALFRED NOYES: A CORRECTED 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Concluded from page 184) 

Gwynn, D. “Voltaire and the censors.” Dublin 
Review, 203 (1938), 197-211. 

Hind, C. Lewis. More authors and I. New York, 
Dodd, Mead, 1922. p. 229-34. 

Hoyt, Arthur S. The spiritual message of modern 
English poetry. New York, Macmillan, 1924. 
p. 235-59. 

Inge, William R. Lay thoughts of a dean. New 
York, Putnam, 1926. p. 28-34. 

James, Stanley B. “Some notable converts.” Mis- 
sionary, 45 (1931), 382-84. 

Long, Valentine. They have seen His stars. Pater- 
son, N. J., St. Anthony Guild, 1938. p. 107-22. 

Macfie, R. C. “The poems of Alfred Noyes.” 
Bookman, 73 (1927), 112-14. 

Mackenzie, Compton. Literature in my time. 
London, Loring & Mussey, 1934. p. 137-40. 

Maxwell, Joseph R. N. “Alfred Noyes: a poet in 
the city of God.” America, 42 (1930), 364-65. 

“Mr. Alfred Noyes’s Voltaire.” Tablet, 173 
(1939), 416. 

Nichols, W. B. “Alfred Noyes.” Bookman, 75 
(1929), 226-27. 

Phelps, William Lyon. The advance of English 
poetry in the twentieth century. New York, 
Dodd, Mead, 1918. p. 35-70. 

Ryan, Mary. “Alfred Noyes on Voltaire,” Studies, 
26 (1937), 281-96. 

Schelling, Felix E. Appraisements and asperities. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1922. p. 79-84. 
Sheed, Frank J. Sidelights on the Catholic re- 
vival. New York, Sheed & Ward, 1941. 

p. 93-94. 

Sitwell, Osbert. Penny foolish. 

millan, 1935. p. 334-38. 

Vincent, M. “Alfred Noyes in retrospect.” Poet 
Lore, 41 (1930), 293-304. 

Weygandt, Cornelius. The time of Yeats. New 
York, Appleton, Century, 1937. p. 306-14. 

Williams, Harold. Modern English writers. Lon- 
don, Sidgwick & Jackson, 1918. p. 118-21. 

Williams, Orlo. Contemporary criticism of liter- 
ature. London, Parsons, 1924. 
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New Books 








BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Catholic Book Club—January 


MacuireE, Captain WILLIAM A. The Cap- 

tain wears a Cross. Macmillan, 1943. 

xiii, 207p. $2.00. 
In this sequel to Rig for Church the author 
continues his narrative of the heroism of the 
fighting men in our Navy, in whose midst he 
has labored since 1917. At the time of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, Father Maguire was 
Fleet Chaplain of the Pacific Fleet. He is 
now serving in the Marine Corps, on the staff 
of the Commanding General. 


Pro Parvulis Book Club—January 


Group One: Younger Children 

Noyes, ALFRED. The secret of Pooduck 
Island. Illustrations by Flora de Muth. 
Stokes, 1943. 183p. $2.00. 


(Reviewed in January issue, p. 127.) 


Group Two: Boys 10-14 Years 
UnpseT, Sicrip. Sigurd and his brave 
companions. Knopf, 1943. 139p. $2.00. 
“Madame Undset has produced a piece of 
ranking literature which is also rattling good 
enough to turn the cheeks of boastful Super- 
man pale by comparison. The pictures are 
fittingly rich, strong in colors, stiffly medieval 
in manner. This must have been a costly 
book to produce. It is a glorious one.” 
Mary Kiely 
Group Three: Girls 10-14 Years 
Jupson, CLARA INGRAM. They came from 
France. Illustrated by Lois Lenski. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1943. 245p. $2.00. 
“One can all but breathe the fresh wood- 
scented salt-sea air as one follows the story of 
Pierre and the Remy family, in brand-new 
New Orleans in 1743.” 
Mary Kiely 


Talbot Club—January 
KELLER, JAMES and Bercer, Myer. Men 
of Maryknoll. Scribner’s, 1943. 191p. 
$2.00. 


(Reviewed in December issue, p. 94.) 


Biography 
Biersack, Louis, O.F.M.Cap. The Saints 
and Blessed of the Third Order of Saint 
Francis. St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943. 
xiv, 186p. $2.00. 


Brief biographical sketches—more devotional 
than historical—of the men and women who 
attained sanctity as Franciscan Tertiaries. The 
record is valuable as a roster of Third Order 
members, the author having searched out the 
verification in disputed or contradictory cases. 
The book is arranged alphabetically under 
the name of the Tertiary, which is headed by 
the Feast date, and in addition to the bio 
graphical sketch, the author has included the 
appropriate liturgical prayer, and a thought 
from the Writings of St. Francis of Assisi. 

A list of Tertiaries whose cult has not been 
officially declared, and another of religious 
founders who had previously been Franciscan 
Tertiaries are appended together with a com- 
a bibliography of sources consulted by the 
author. 


Orestes Brown- 


MAYNARD, THEODORE. 
Macmil- 


son, yankee, radical, Catholic. 
lan, 1943. xvi, 456p. $3.00. 


Orestes Brownson’s collected works make up 
a considerable library, and Theodore Maynard 
has been painstaking in his study of that 
library. The biography which has come of it 
imparts to the reader the zest with which the 
author approached his task and the dynamic 
character of Brownson guarantees interest in 
every page. With ample documentation Mr. 
Maynard traces the early struggles of Brown- 
son to find peace for his soul, his eventual 
finding of that peace in the Catholic Church, 
and the stormy controversies of the post-con- 
version period. The difficulties which inde- 
pendence and truculence brought upon Brown- 
son are traced with fairness and tact. There 
is no lack of clarity in the handling of the 
knotty problem of Brownson’s philosophical 
opinions. It is appropriate that the approach- 
ing centennial of the conversion of Americas 
foremost Catholic thinker be signalized by 


such a 
V. P. Lee, SJ. 
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SACKVILLE-WeEsT, V. The Eagle and the 
Dove. A study in contrasts: St. Teresa 
of Avila, St. Thérése of Lisieux. Double- 
day, Doran, 1944. 175p. $2.50. 
“The eagle and the dove are aptly chosen by 
the author to symbolize the subjects of her 
contrasting study of the two Carmelite nuns, 
who, though widely separated by time and 
temperament, met, nevertheless, in their re- 
sponse to the call to become messengers of 
the Holy Spirit. ... 
“The author has made a sympathetic study of 
the two saints. She is at once aware of their 
similarities and their differences. is 
examined against her natural background and 
in the light of her natural endowments, but 
Miss Sackville-West seems a bit too intent on 
searching human personality for the explana- 
tion of supernatural manifestations to recog- 
nize fully and admit the operation of divine 
grace. ... 
“The book is recommended for the general 
reader who will be charmed by the portrayal 
of the humanness of Teresa of Avila, though 
he is apt to be disappointed with the author’s 
conception of the lovely, child-like ‘Little 
Flower’ who is presented, not as a mystic, but 
as a rather sentimental character, with a 
strong will to be good which led her to heroic 
endurance. The book is written without bias 
and with great reverence. It lacks, however, 
the penetration of Walsh’s masterly biography 
of the great Teresa, and it misses, too, the 
real secret of the ‘Little Flower’.” 
Best Sellers 3:168 


Fiction 
KossaK, ZoFIA. Blessed are the meek. A 


novel about St. Francis of Assisi. Roy 
Publishers, 1944. 375p. $3.00. 


“The story is almost equally balanced between 
the account of St. Francis’ labors of heavenly 
love against riches and heresy and the por- 
trayal of worldly love’s flowering and decline. 
In most points of fact Blessed are the meek 1s 
solidly grounded; certainly its variations run 
parallel to fact even though the needs of the 
novel have necessarily introduced many imagi- 
native features such as those connected with 
Francis’ trip to Palestine and Egypt about 


which little is known.” 
Best Sellers 3:172 
Juvenile 
ANGELO, VALENTI. Look out yonder. II- 
lus. Viking, 1943. 197p. $2.00. 
This is a beautifully written story of the 
Norton family and their love of the land and 
gives a picture of wholesome family and com- 
munity relationships. It is concerned with 
the companionship of Willie and Gramp, the 
friendship of the Nortons for their neighbor, 
Tony Paroni, and the acquisition of a farm. 
In many ways this book seems to be one for 
adults about children rather than for children 
themselves although some sixth grade children 


would enjoy reading many of the Nortons’ 
activities. 

Valenti Angelo has presented people as they 
are in an adult manner without passing any 
judgment upon them. He makes his char- 
acters so attractive that the unwary reader 
might be apt to accept their shortcomings as 
being good. For this reason the book cannot 
be recommended for Catholic children. Tony 
Paroni’s unorthodox Catholicism and Gramp’s 
indoctrination of pantheism are not acceptable. 

Clara J. Kircher 


CAMPBELL, CAPTAIN WILLIAM. Knight of 
the North. Bruce, 1943. 154p. $1.75. 


In Captain Campbell’s third book on the 
Royal Mounted Police, “Bill” rescues a ship's 
captain and his mate who have been left 
stranded on an Arctic island by a mutinous 
crew. The story tells of an attempt on the 
part of escaped criminals and a Japanese spy 
to further their own evil ends by creating dis- 
cord between the Indians and the Eskimos. 
But the Mountie finally gets his man and 
peace and order are restored. 

The book has little literary merit or char- 
acterization, but the story is timely and excit- 
ing and should be liked by boys in grades 6-8. 

Clara J. Kircher 


Literature 


C., S. M. Once in Cornwall. Being an 
account of Friar Peter’s journey in search 
of the saint and dragon legends of the 
land. Longmans, 1944. 175p. $2.00. 


As is indicated by the subtitle, this is a col- 
lection of the legends of saints and dragons 
in the folk-lore of Cornwall. Friar Peter, a 
novice at Trudo, because of the contempt 
which he has shown for the local legends, is 
sent by his Prior to wander among the Cornish 
people for six months. He is to make a col- 
lection of these local tales, with particular 
emphasis on dragons. The legends are told 
in delightful fashion by the people themselves, 
on the scenes of the stories they relate. The 
intimate part these stories, and consequently 
the Saints, play in the lives of the simple 
people is brought home to Friar Peter—and to 
the reader. In this book S.M.C. has furnished 
a noteworthy and thoroughly enjoyable addi- 
tion to the literature of Medieval folk-lore. 
Richard Neu, S.J. 


Physical Culture 


Crampton, C. Warp, M.D. Fighting fit- 
ness. A premilitary training guide. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1944. 25lp. $2.00. 


A thorough manual of preinduction physical 
training to prepare the sixteen and seventeen 
year olds for the gruelling program they will 
encounter in the army. Written by a physi- 
ologist-athlete, it gives explanations and sched- 
ules for training in swimming, boxing, drills, 
combat methods, Commando tactics, aviation, 
etc., all aimed directly at military life. 
Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D. 
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Political Science 
Democracy: Should it survive? Issued by 
the William J. Kerby Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1943. 
159p. 

“Democracy is primarily social, moral, and 
spiritual and secondarily political” is the 
theme of this volume, contributed to by four- 
teen prominent journalists, economists, philos- 
ophers, historians, business, labor, and farm 
leaders and educators—all arguing for the sur- 
vival of the democracy delineated in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. John A. Ryan, 
Richard J. Purcell, Luigi Sturzo, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Karl F. Herzfeld, David A. McCabe, 
Philip Murray, Raymond H. Reiss, Louis T. 
Achille, Lois Curry, Jane M. Hoey, Jacques 
Maritain and William H. Russell—each writ- 
ing from a wealth of experience applies his 
own field to the spiritual aspect of Democracy: 
the dignity of man as a human person. Be- 
cause World War II is a war about man, about 
his nature and destiny, and because any suc- 
cessful planning for the future must recognize 
the natural rights and responsibilities of the 
individual and of society, this volume is par- 
ticularly timely and deserves careful study. 
James J. Kortendick, S.S. 
Religion 
Hosty, Rev. THomas J. Small talks for 
small people. Preface by The Very Rev- 
erend Malachy P. Foley. Bruce, 1943. 
136p. 
This is a series of forty sermons for young 
people offered by the author as a suggestion 
and an incentive for similar attempts to bring 
the truths of the Faith to the mind of the 


child. 
Leo XIII, Pope. The rosary of Mary. 
Translations of the encyclical and apos- 
tolic letters of Pope Leo XIII. Collected 
by William Raymond Lawler, O.P., P.G. 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1944. xvii, 
220p. $2.00. 
For the first time the twelve encyclical and 
the four apostolic letters of Pope Leo XIII on 
devotion to the Rosary are assembled in trans- 
lation by the Director of the Confraternity of 
the Most Holy Rosary in the Province of Al- 
bert the Great. 
The letters are presented in the order of their 
appearance, 1883-1901. A summary of indul- 
gences granted for the recitation of the Rosary 
is included. 
Lorp, Danie. A. Christ or Barrabas? 
Queen’s Work, 1943. Pp. 40. $0.10. 
Philo, secretary to Pontius Pilate retells to his 
grandchildren the story of an eternal choice. 


E. P. W. 
Mauriac, Francois. The Eucharist. The 
mystery of Holy Thursday. Translated 
by Marie-Louise Dufrenoy, with an intro- 


The Catholic Library World 


duction by Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P. Long- 
mans, 1944. 75p. $1.50. 


Meditations of a layman on the Mysteries of 
Holy Thursday and on the unending miracle 
of grace that emanates from the Holy Ev- 
charist. 

The author dedicates his book “to the non- 
Christian reader” in order that he may have 
some idea of that which is “the belief of the 
most ordinary among the faithful”. However, 
the Catholic, too, will be inspired by the 
depth of beauty reflected in Mauriac’s thoughts 
and expression. 


O’ConNELL, Rev. LAURENCE J. The book 
of ceremonies. Bruce, 1943. xxvi, 605p. 


$4.50. 
A complete critical bibliography, a musical 
supplement, a glossary of liturgical terms, an 
excellent index, in addition to a very full and 
very useful description of ceremonies, make 
this new volume an outstanding contribution. 
All the ceremonies are given, and some notes 
on the seasonal cycles besides. It should find 
a place on every priest’s bookshelf. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 
Scapular instructions. Carmelite Fathers, 


338 E. 29th St., New York City, 1942. 


Pp. 28. $0.10. 
“This booklet is digested from Mary in her 
scapular promise, by John M. Haffert, and 
from other sources.” 
E. P. W 


A short breviary for religious and the 
laity. Edited by Monks of St. John’s Ab- 
bey. Second edition. Collegeville, Minn., 
The Liturgical Press, 1942. 766p. $2.85. 


This is the second edition of the short brevi- 
ary, written in English and especially adapted 


for the use of the Catholic layman. It con- 
tains: the Psalter, the Common of Feasts, the 
Proper of the Season, the Proper of the Saints. 
Explanation of the Office and special direc- 
tions for the use of the breviary appear in the 
Appendix. 

Sociology 


Wricut, Rev. JoHN J. National patri- 
otism in papal teaching. Westminster, 
Md., Newman Bookshop, 1943. liii, 358p. 
$3.50. 


Patriotism from the moral point of view, as 
a human virtue, together with the obligations 
imposed by the virtue, the unity of human 
society and the artificiality of extreme forms 
of false patriotism, such as racism, nationalism, 
communism, are treated in this book. The 
background of the book is the papal teaching 
from Leo XIII to Pius XI, their encyclicals, 
allocutions and other pronouncements. Fre- 
quent reference to other than the Catholic 
political philosophies make it a valuable study. 
First published in 1942 by the Stratford Press 


in Boston. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 
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